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Blissful Dreams Come Stealing O’er Me. 
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ev dim. 
1. Bliss - ful dreams come steal - ing o’er me, Bring-ing hap - py scenes gone by; 
2. Though eachday freshcare be bringing, That brief vis - ion soothes my heart; 
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Where each day new pleas - ures bringing, Left at heart no cause to sigh. 
Bids me «hope the day not dis-tant, When loved forms no more shall part. 
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Home of peace! see thy por-tals, Hearthe voic - es dear to me— 
Come, sweet sleep, . eye - lids seal-ing, Come, bright dream,my soul to _ cheer; 
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Grasp the hands of pure’ af-fec-tion, And the glance of rapture see: 
Waft me back to scenes oof pleasure, Bring thesmile and chase the tear: 
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c ‘Ss, sax oi ing 
Grasp the hands of pure af -fec-tion, And the glance of rapt - ure see. 
Waft me back to scenesof pleas-ure, Bring the smile and chase’ the tear. 
——— fo o~ 
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COMING HOME. 


BY EMMA GARRISON JONES. 


Sux stood in the door of the little Highland 
cottage, her dark hair tossed by the evening 
breeze, her bare, brown feet, shapely as a sculp- 
tor’s model, showing beneath her scanty kirtle ; 
a look of quiet happiness in her large, lumi- 
nous eyes, as she watched a distant boat coming 
across the lake. A sheep-dog, crouching on the 
grass, a few yards off, watched the light skiff 
with equal interest. The shadows of the far-off 
mountains darkened the water, and the coming 
twilight threw a half melancholy hue over all. 

Directly, the regular dip of the oars was 
heard, the boat glided to the strand, and a lad 
of eighteen, or thereabouts, sprang on shore. 
The dog darted to welcome the newcomer, but 
the girl, with something of the shyness of ma- 
turer years, hung back. She was but fourteen, 
as yet, but already, in her virgin heart, had be- 
gun to stir, almost unknown to herself, that 
mystery of mysteries, human love. 

She and Walter Keith had known each other 
from earliest childhood. They had grown up 
together, in his mother’s cottage, and long ago 
he had told her, in his frank, boyish way, that 
she was to be his ‘little wife,’’ by-and-bye. 
She had looked on him asa brother, however, 
and only laughed in reply. 

He came in now, flushed with exercise, as 
handsome as a young Apollo, the dog jumping 
about him, and barking for joy. 

“Aren’t you glad to see me, too, Jeanette?” 

he said. ‘Surely, old’ Hero here is not to be 
the only one to welcome me. Don’t you think 
you might have come down to the shore to meet 
me?’ 
The girl gave one quick, half-shy glance up 
into his face, blushing to the very tips of her 
pretty ears. A year ago, she would have gone 
to meet him frankly. And a yearago she would 
not have blushed. 

He drew her to him, and kissed her. 





“‘ Well, I forgive you, for this once,’’ he said, 
gayly, quite satisfied by that glance; ‘‘ but when 
we are older, when we are married, as, you 
know, we are to be, you mustn’t stay here, in 
the door, but must come down to the water, 
dearie.”’ 

The years passed on. Almost before either 
knew it, Jeanette was eighteen, and Walter 
twenty-two. But now clouds began to darken 
the horizon of their hitherto happy lives. A 
true and loyal lover was Walter Keith; but, 
alas! he was of a jealaus temperament. He 
had loved Jeanette all his life long, ever since 
she came to his mother’s hearth-stone, one mid- 
winter night, a little, friendless creature, her 
father lying dead at the old Inverness Manse, 
her mother lying in her grave in the old Inver- 
ness churchyard, and she, a tiny mite, without 
kith or kin in the wide world. ‘ Puir, mother- 
less bairn,’’ his mother had said, ‘‘ you must be 
a gude brother to her.”’ And so, beginning as 
a brother, he soon learned to be more. Summer 
in and summer out, they went to school together, 
hand and hand; through golden autumns they 
tended their flocks on the hill-side, under the 
shadows of the giant peaks; and in winter they 
sat by the Ingle-side, and, while he cracked 
nuts for Jeanette, she sang the sad, sweet songs 
of their native land. All through these years, 
long past the period when our story opens, Wal- 
ter had been coming to think of Jeanette, less 
like a brother, and more like a lover. When, 
at eighteen, she had sprung up into a slim, lithe, 
graceful young goddess, with eyes as deep and 
pure as @ mountain loch, and cheeks and lips 
like ripe-red cherries, and when others began to 
admire her also, then the latent jealousy of his 
nature took fire. But he did not fully realize 
the torture to which he could be subjected, till 
the young laird came home to the old Highland 
castle beyond the moors, and having seen 
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Jeanette at Inverness, fell desperately in oie ‘¢ Jeanette,”’ confronting her, his face white 
with her. A handsome, gallant fellow was this and set, ‘‘ this is no light matter with me. You 
young laird of Dundee; a fine match, to be } know how I feel; there’s no need that I should 
sure, for a girl like Jeanette, if he really meant } try to tell. I couldn’t, if I would; I’m not 
marriage; and he seemed thoroughly in earnest. } glib o’ tongue, like the fine young laird. But 
Every morning saw him at the cottage gate, you shall choose, ’twixt me and him, and choose 
mounted on his black steed, with his dogs at his } now.” 

heels, and a bunch of red roses, or white moun- ‘Suppose I refuse,to choose,’ she replied, 
tain lilies, in his kand, for Jeanette. a little ruffled at his domineering tone. 

‘He's in dead earnest, is the fine young ‘«T shall take it for granted that you like him 
laird. Jeanette’s a rare lass; if ye care for her, } best, and not trouble you again.” 
ye d better speak out, and ha’ done wi it, Walt,” ; Jeanette stood silent, a mischievous gleam in 
said Walt’s mother.  $ her gazelle eyes. 

And the young man, furious with jealousy, The young man returned the broad gold ring 
took the hint. He went off to Aberdeen with- } to his vest-pocket, and turned on his heel. 
out delay, and laid out all his surplus money ‘* You are silent, Jeanette; I am answered. 
for a broad band of gold, that would fit Jeanette’s ; Yonder comes the Laird o’ Dundee. I'll not stand 
plump, brown finger. in his way. Good-bye, Jeanette !’’ 

She was at thecottage door, the sunsetshining; The young laird came clattering down toward 
on her dark head, just as it had done four years } the moor-side, and Walter Keith walked rapidly 
before, and the scene was the same—the moun-; away. Jeanette stood in the waning sunsct, 
tains, the boat, the melancholy gloaming—when } her heart fluttering like a bird. 
he returned. “‘ Walt! Oh, Walt, come back !’’ she cried. 

‘«Come with me, Jeanette; let's walk down But her voice was tremulous, and the young 
to the moor-side,” he said. man did not hear her. In another second, Dun- 

Jeanette went readily enough, calling to Hero, } dee was at her side. 
and singing little snatches of song. With many gallant words, he put his flowers 

“Don’t sing,” almost gasped the impatient } in her hands, and hung a rose, full-blown and 
lover, catching sight of his titled rival, canter- } crimson-hearted, in her dark hair. 
ing down the castle road. ‘Listen to what I} Jeanette wore it when she went back to the 
have to say. Jeanette, you know I love you; } cottage in the gloaming, a little feeling of resent- 
there’s no need to tell you that. I have loved } ful coquetry in her heart; but, underlying all, 
you all my life. Long ago you promised to be } her true and tender love, which made her ready 
my wife. But maybe you think that was only } and willing to accept her hasty, passionate suitor, 
in childish sport. I am in dead earnest, how-}if only he would speak again. But when she 
ever. Now,’’ and he turned almost fiercely on} reached the cottage, Walter was not there. 
her, ‘‘ which do you care for most; that proud, } Night did not bring him home, nor the mor- 
young Laird o’ the castle up yon, or me?”’ row! 

Jeanette laughed, and tossed her silken, wind- Jeanette drove her kids out to browse on the 
blown curls, averting her face that he might } moor-side, witha pain in her girl’s heart that 
not see the sparkle #n her eyes, and the blush } pierced it like a thorn. Surely he would come 
on her cheeks. She loved Walt as she loved her } to fetch her noon’s meal, as was his custom? 
life; but she was a woman, and a littlecoquetry } But noon passed, and the red sun hung low 
is natural to the sex. She was vexed, too, that } above the russet hills, and he did not appear. 
Walter had not, lately, spoken of love. She had } Jeanette drove her flocks homeward at an early 
even begun to think he had changed his mind, hour. 
until the young laird of Dundee had made him ; She found the cottage in confusion, the good 
jealous. i wife sobbing in the chimney-corner. The girl's 

‘*Why should I answer ?”’ she said, lightly, and } very soul died within her. 
evasively. ‘* What means this sudden haste ?”’ ‘‘ What has happencd ?”’ she asked, in falter- 

‘Because I want to know; because I will ing tones. 
know,” cried Walter, hotly. ‘*Can ye ask?”’ cried out the mother, shrilly. 

Jeanette laughed again—a little, musical laugh, .*s Can ye stand there, and mock me in my sorrow, 
like the bubble of a mountain brook. }and make believe ye dinna know? Ye've de- 

‘« Suppose I refuse to tell ?”’ she said, just a} ceived the lad all these years, and now, in the 
trifle wickedly. end, ye throw him o’er wi’out word or warning, 

and send him off over seas, and break his poor 





Her companion came to a sudden halt. 
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mither’s heart. 
dying day.”’ 
«* What is it? 
Jeanette. 
«Gone ! 


Ill ne'er forgive ye till my 
Oh, where is Walt?’ gasped 


Gone over seas, to foreign lands, 
ne’erto return. And ’tis all your work; it all 
comes o’ your fair, false face. I wish from my 
soul I had left ye to die that wild night, when 
I fetched ye home to myfireside! Go! I ne’er 
want to see your face again. Get ye up to the 
castle yon, to your fine, titled lover !’”’ 

Jeanette left the room like one stunned. That 
night, when the miinight moon hung above the 
gorse-crowned hills, Jeanette stole out from the 
cottage. She could not stay and hear her foster- 
mother’s reproaches. She went away in silence. 

‘‘Hero!’’ she called, crossing the lawn. 
“ Hero, 'm going away.” 

And the dog left his kennel, and followed her. 

Time drifted on. Summers came aud went; 
the verdure bloomed and faded on the Highland 
peaks. 

One wild, wintry day, the young lord of 
Dundee found himself in Aberdeen. Strolling 


along the coast, without the town, he met a soli- 
tary figure, with a gaunt sheep-dog at it’s side. 
«« Jeanette !’”’ he cried out, ‘‘ Jeanette, have I 
found you at last?” 
The girl stood still, and looked at Lim with 


her solemn, shining eyes. 

‘“What made you run away, Jeanette?’ he 
went on, eagerly. ‘I’ve hunted for you every- 
where, and find you here. Child, what does it 
mean ?”’ 

‘*T live here, that’s all.” 

‘Tn this wretched old town? You look weary 
and overworked, too; your cheeks are losing 
their fresh bloom. Silly little one, you might 
have been my pet all these years! I would 
have clothed you in silks and jewels, and shielded 
you from every care. [ll do it yet. Come 
home with me, Jeanette.”’ 

He caught her hand. But she wrenched it 
from his grasp. 

“‘Come,”’ he continued ‘I'll not let you es- 
cape me again. I’ve tried to forget you, but it 
was vain. I believe you’ve bewitched me. I 
ean’t give you up. Come, and I'll make you my 
wife.”’ rc 

**Never! Let me pass.”’ 

“What? You refuse to be my wife? 
lady of Dundee Castle ?”’ 

“Yes; I refuse.”’ 

She turned from him, and went her way along 
the wild coast. 

“Stop one minute,’’ he cried, pursuing her. 
“* Let me tell you of your old home. 


The 


} tage stands yet, and the dame spins her flax, 
}and herds her flocks; but Walt has never re- 
} turned; he never will return. His vessel was 
lost, months ago. Will you come now, Jea- 
nette ?”’ 

“No!” 

And she went on, Hero following in her steps. 

A week later, and Jeanette stood in the door 
of the little Highland cot. Her foster-mother 
sat within. 

‘‘Let me come home, and help you to bear 
your sorrow,” she entreated. ‘‘1 was not false 
to Walt; I was only silly and shy; and his jea- 
lous doubt vexed me. I loved him. I will go 
to my grave unwedded for his sake.”’ 

And the desolate mother held out her hands. 

‘*Come home,”’ she said, looking at the sad, 
changed young face. ‘* We'll bear our trouble 
together.”’ 

So Jeanette and Hero remained at the old 
cottage. 

Winter came down amid the Highlands, wild 
and cold. The winds roared, and the snow 
drifted, and the mountain lochs lay like beds of 
crystal. 

‘‘We shall have a bitter night, and there’s a 
ewe and two lambs missing,’’ said Jeanette, one 
bleak afternoon, when she was folding the lambs. 
‘‘Come, Hero, let’s go and hunt them.”’ 

‘¢ You'd better come under shelter, and let 
the lambs go,”* said the dame. 

But Jeanette and Hero went. Across the 
wild moor, beyond the harbor coast, down the 
bleak, frozen shore-line toward the hills. 

With the close of day, the snow came down 
heavily, and a keen, wailing wind whirled it 
hither and thither, in blinding drifts. 

Jeanette began to grow bewildered. 

‘Come back, Hero,”’ she called; ‘‘ the lambs 
must go. We can’t face a storm like this.’ 

But the dog ran on, his nose to the ground, 
breaking out ever and anon into sharp, frantic 
barks. The girl followed him, breathless, and 
half frozen. 

‘«What is it, Hero? Are the lambs here?’’ 

The dog paused at the root of a great, black 
fir, barking more furiously than ever. 

Jeanette hurried to the spot. ‘ You’ve found 
the poor lambs!”’ she cried. 

Not the lambs! But a human creature, a 
man, his garments like iron, his face like death. 

Jeanette peered down into the still face, took 
the icy hands in hers, and uttered a cry that 
filled the stormy night with answering echoes. 
She could not see, but some subtle instinct in her 
bosom told her who it was. She clasped the 





Keith cot- { frozen form close to her tender breast. 
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«Oh, Walter, Walter! Hero, go to old Jean’s 
cottage, and fetch help. Your master, your mas- 
ter,”’ with a great sob, “has come back !’’ 

The dog went like the wind. 

Sitting under the storm-tossed fir, Jeanette 
clasped her lover closer and closer to her heart. 
The warmth of her tender bosom, the caressing { 
touch of her loving lips, awoke him from his 
death-drewm at last. 

‘Where am I[?’’ he asked, in feeble accents. 
“ Surely, this hand must be Jeanette’s?’’ 

She answered him with a kiss, that thrilled 
him into instantaneous consciousness. He half 
raised himself, clasping her close. 

‘« Jeanette ?”’ 

* Yes, Walt!” 





‘*Am I in a dream?” 

‘*No, you’reawake. You were coming home?” 

“Yes! Jeanette, Jeanette, what does this 
mean ?”’ 

Her lithe arms encircled his neck,’ her lips 
touched his cheek. 

“It means that I love you, Walt; that I’ve 
loved you always, dear, from first to last.” 

He had no words to answer, and silence fell 
between them. 

The next instant Hero’s bark rang above the 
din of the storm. There were men following 
him, and they brought blankets and warm 
drinks. 

And so the two were saved. And this 
Walter’s second and final Comina Home. 


was 


——— 





A YEAR AGO. 


BY D. 


A YEAR ago we walked the woods, 
A year ago to-day; 

The lanes were white with fragrant bloom, 
The hedges sweet with May. 


Wo trod the happy woodland ways, 
Where sunset lights between 

The slender hazel-stems streamed clear, 
And turned to gold the green. 


Tho birds sang through the cool green arch, 
Where clouds of wind-flowers grew : 

That beauty all was lost to me, 
For lack of love to you. 





NESBIT. 


And you, too, missed the peace which might 
Have been, yet might not be, 

From too much doubt and fear of Fate, 
And too much love of me. 


This year, O love! no thing is changed: 
As bright a sunset glows ; 

Again we walk the wild wet woods, 
Again the blue-bell blows. 


But still our parted spirits fail 
Spring’s happiness to touch ; 
For now you do not caro for me, 

And I love you toe much! 
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BY SARAH 


Wirnovr—the snow-waste, and the leaden sky, 
Dead leaves, and silent ways; 

Within the church—glad voices, clear and high, 
Chanting a song of praise. 


“ And God shall wipe away all tears,” they sing, 
In solemn tones and sweet ; 

Is this an echo of the songs that ring 
Along the golden street? 


Here, even here, amid the winter snow, 
With gloomy clouds above, 





THEM. 


DOUDREY. 


These frozen hearts of ours revive and glow, 
Touched by Divinest love. 


Across the graves, across the desert sod, 
And through the mist of years, 

The strain rings on, triumphant still, ‘‘ And God 
Shall wipe away all tears.” 


O, weepers in a weary wetld, to-day 
By toil and grief oppressed, 

Lift up your hearts, for “God shall wipe away 
All tears,” and give you rest. 





LIFE. 


BY ALBERT 


A cnI1p, amid the flowers, at play, 
I saw, at early dawn of day, 


Upholding in his dimpled hands 
An hour-glass, filled with golden sands, 


Where, fallen from the western skies, 
The glory of the sunset lies, 


F. BRIDGES. 
I see an old man tottering stand, 
An empty hour-glass in his hand. 
Brief though it be, ere sands of gold 
A fleeting, fitful peur have told, 
Youth turns to Age; a passing day, 
Life dawns and glows, and fades away. 


\ 
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ED DAYS. 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDIOT. 


OUNTINUED FROM PAGE 123. 


CHAPTER V. 

Tus gray dawn was breaking over Paris when 
the dismal procession, of which Clemence de 
Estriere and her father made a part, entered the 
city. 

The business upon which Vancleux and his 
men had gone into Burgundy, had been tho- 
roughly performed. At Chalons, and several 
other towns on the route, prisoners had been 
collected. There were nineteen, in all, con- 
ducted to different places of confinement that 
morning. There was ample time, during the 
long hours of that terrible journey, for the 
Marquis and Clemence to discuss every possible 
plan which might concern her immediate future. 
The old man had no hope of ever leaving the 
prison to which he was to be consigned, save for 
one short journey—to the tribunal; from thence 
to the blood-stained Place de la Revolution, with 
the guillotine for the goal. But Clemence was 
full of hope and courage. She meant to see 
several of the leaders of the Gironde—men who 
knew her father personally, or by reputation. 
She was confident that, through their aid, she 
should speedily obtain his release; but even 
while she was recounting their names, and form- 
ing her projects, the Girondists whom she men- 
tioned were confined to their own houses under 
strict surveillance, or had taken refuge in flight. 

So the pilgrimage came to an end. Clemence 
saw the black doors, close behind her father. 
What she had to do now was to rouse herself 
from the stupor of grief which the parting—so 
sudden it seemed, in spite of the preparation— 
had caused. She must first find a place of shel- 
ter; then her work lay plainly before her—to 
seek the men upon whose influence and friend- 
ship she counted. 

She had moncy with her, and a few valuable 
rings, so that she need have no personal anxie- 
ties. As for any personal fear, her mind was 
too fully occupied with her father for such emo- 
tion to find a place in her breast. 

The dismal street, gloomy and dark, as if the 
shadow of the prison oppressed it from end to 
end, was almost deserted at that hour. Clemence 
walked slowly along toward an almost equally 
dismal square, into which the street opened. 


{ A woman coming from the direction of the Place 
looked curiously at her, but in the engrossing 
absorption of her thoughts, Clemence did not 
even notice her. At another period the sight of 
a girl walking along a Paris street, in a riding 
habit, and hat, wouid certainly have been an 
extraordinary object, but in those days the word 
extraordinary had ceased to have any meaning. 
Clemence unceremoniously paused for an in- 
stant. She hud even forgotten the intention 
with which she had turned toward the square— 
that of finding a humble shelter, and a shop 
where she could purchase some sort of wearing 
apparel. She was thinking of the interviews she 
meant to seek; of what she was to say; striving 
to fix her mind on these matters, and shut out 
the sudden nightmare-like vision which had 
agonized her soul, of her father, old, feeble, hope- 
less, being conducted to the solitude of his cell. 

The woman came closer, stopped, stared at 
her with an expression of wondering incredulity, 
which suddenly changed to a look of recogni- 
tion. She glanced about; there was not a crea- 
ture in sight. She hurried up to the girl, and 
caught her hands, exclaiming, 

‘« Mademoiselle! My God! You here?” 

Clemence did not even start. She was so 
stunned, that any feeling of surprise was impos- 
sible. Nothing seemed strange; nothing could. 
She stood silent, with her heavy eyes fixed on 
the woman’s face. 

‘‘Do you not remember me ?”’ the other cried. 
‘‘T was Madelon Fauchet! Don’t you remem- 
ber when I lived near the chateau, five years 
ago? How good you were to my little child, 
that died? Oh, Mademoiselle, Mademoiselle! 
what are you doing here ?’’ 

She was frightened by the strong rigidity of 
the face at which she gazed. Her first thought 
was that some terrible suffering had driven the 
poor creature mad. 

«« Ah, now, I remember you,’’ Clemence said. 
«Yes, yes! How long ago it all seems! Oh, 
Madelon, you used to be good and kind; maybe 
you could help me.”’ 

‘*With my heart's blood !’’ answered the wo- 
man, bursting into tears. ‘Don’t look at-me 
so! Tell me how you come to be here.” 
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Clemence laid her one hand on her arm, and, 
with the other, pointed toward the black front 
of the prison. 

**My father is there,’’ she said, in a slow, 
hoarse voice. ‘They would not let me go in 
with him. I want a place near, where I can 
lodge. Help me, Madelon; do help me!” 

Her listener uttered a cry of horror. 

‘(In prison? There? Your father?” 

“‘Yes—yes!’’ Clemence said, with a weary 
impatience breaking through the frozen anguish 
of her tones. ‘‘But it won’t be for long; I 
know it will not. We have friends; I am going 
to them. First, I want a lodging, and some 
clothes. I have money. Help me, Madelon. 
Do help me!”’ 

The resolute-looking, bright-eyed little woman 
wiped away her tears, and even, in the sudden- 
ness of her horror, was able to show herself calm 
and practical. 

‘«My sister lives in the square,’’ she said. 
“She has a room to let. We will go there at 
once. I have been staying the night with her, 
because her little girl is ill, That is the way I 
came to be out so early. There—lean on me, 
poorchild. Come! See, Mademoiselle—listen ! 
Iam married again. My husband is one of the 
keepers yonder.”’ And she made a gesture over 
her shoulder, toward the frowning walls. 

‘‘Oh, Madelon! Then you can help me to see 
him. You % 

‘Hush!’ interrupted the woman. ‘The very 
paving-stones have ears! Don’t speak of that 
now. Come. The first thing to do is to find 
you a resting-plave, my poor bird !—my dear, 
dear Mademoiselle! But I musin’t use that 
word, I forgot. Well, well; we live in doubt- 
ful times. God knows how they will end! But 
courage—courage! They say it is always blackest 
just before the dawn.”’ 

Talking all the while, she drew Clemence on 
down the street. They reached the square, and 
Madelon stopped at a decent-looking house on 
the right-hand side. 

‘This is it,’’ she said. 
flights of stairs. 


“It is only up yon 
It is a little dark going in; 
but once at the top, it is light and airy. A poor 
place, my heart, but the sister is as clean as wax. 


She will be glad to welcome you—allez! She 
knows you already. I have told her of all your 
goodness. Yes, indeed !’’ 

She led Clemence up flight after flight of the 
steep stone stairs, which grew lighter and less 
vault-like as they ascended. 

‘“‘Here we are, at last—and not too soon! 
But, anyway, it is better than the gloomy floors 
below,” she said, as they reached the final 





landing. ‘‘I have the key in my pocket, so as 
to come and go without disturbing the little one. 
She has been very ill, the poor, patient lamb; 
but she is much better. Yes, thank the good 
God! she is likely to do well.’ 

She opened the door, drew Clemence into a 
room, which, though bare enough of furniture, 
was scrupulously clean and tidy, and placed her 
in a chair, saying, 

“«Sit you here for a moment, my beautiful, 
while I go and speak to the sister. She will 
welcome you gladly—be sure of that. There are 
things one cannot forget, and I have told her of 
your goodness to me.” 

She hurried away, leaving her sentence un- 
finished, and presently bustled back, accompa- 
nied by a woman several years older than her- 
self, but who bore a strong likeness to her, and 
whose wrinkled face was elevated, fairly beauti- 
fied, by the same expression of simple honesty 
and kindness. She was not so ready of speech 
as Madelon, but she simply carried out the lat- 
ter’s promise of a hearty welcome. The cham- 
ber she had to offer was small, with less to boast 


‘of, in the matter of furniture, than the outer 


room; but to be conducted thither with such 
soothing words and gentle manners, made it 
seem, on the instant, a haven of rest to the 
weary girl. 

The woman brought her a cup of coffee, and 
insisted upon her drinking it, telling her to be 
of good cheer, she was safe; and the first thing 
necessary was to get some repose. 

‘‘T have not a moment to lose,’’ cried Clem- 
ence, the bare suggestion rousing her again to 
the awful needs of the present. ‘Not a mo- 
ment! I must be about my work ‘is 

‘© Yes, yes!’’ interrupted Madelon. ‘‘ But 
listen, dear heart! You could not find any of 
the people you want at this hour. The thing to 
do now is to rest.” 

‘‘ But I need clothes. 
money.” 

“Yes, yes! 


I must go out. I have 
Just listen to me, my precious 
young lady! I must go back now. I have the 
good man’s soup to heat. He will want his 
breakfast. I shall buy the things you need. I 
know a shop. I can do it better than you. I 
shall bring everything—you will see. So, before 
I go, let me undress you. You shall lie down 
on the bed and sleep, and get up quite stroug. 
I shall soon be with you again.” 

‘Oh, Madelon, shall you see my father?” 

‘© Of course, I will see him. Before I come 
back, too. Trust me for that, my dear one.” 

‘* Yes, Madelon.’”’ 

‘I can tell him where you are; that you have 
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fallen on your feet, as we say. 
at rest about you. Yes, yes!’’ 
« And tell him—tell him——”’ 
Her voice failed; she could not complete the 


He may be quite ; 
} know he will.” 
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father a letter awhile ago. He will help; [I 


‘You will see everybody that you ought,” 


; said Madelon, in a voice as composed and regu- 


sentence, for the dry, hysterical sobs which ; lar as if the great tears were not running down 


choked her—the reaction from the restraint she 
had put upon herself curing the past days. But 
Madelon listened with her heart, and was quick 
to understand. 

“‘T shall tell him that you will do everything 
in your power; that, above all, he is to remem- 
ber you are brave and patient. That will be the 
best hearing,’ she said. ‘I know what you 
want told; I shall make no mistake. Trust me, 
dear heart !”” 

“Oh! I do, I do!” 

“That is right. Now, let me put you in bed 
for a little; it is gaining time, not losing it. 
You will get up well, and able to do your work. 
See, some water to bathe your feet, and a night- 
gown as clean—as clean—— Oh, I told you 
there was no fearof that! Oh, the beautiful long 
hair! Only look, my sister!” 

Furtively wiping away her tears, when she 
found an opportunity to turn her head ; looking 
round directly afterward, with a smile as cheer- 
ful as if she had nothing but hope and joy in her 
heart; directing her sister; encouraging Clem- 


ence; talking incessantly, the little woman went 
on with her task, as thorough a model of an 
unconsciously Good Samaritan as a person could 
paint. 

“Oh, Madelon, come back soon—come back 


soon !’’ was Clemence’s moan. Not because she 
was weak, not because either courage or strength 
would fail in the task before her, but because it 
was a comfort and rest after these days and 
nights of incessant mental strain, in the duty of 
upholding herself and her father, to feel that 
for a few moments she could find some human 
sympathy whereon she might lean the poor girl- 
ish heart that ached beneath its burthen. 

“Of course, I shall come back soon,’’ was 
Madelon’s invariable reply. ‘‘Of course. Could 
I stop away from you, my blessing ?” 

Then Clemence said suddenly, giving utter- 
ance, half unaware, to the undercurrent of 
thought which all the time filled her mind, 

“T will go first to Gensonne. Yes, I will go 
first to him.’’ 

‘*To Gensonne?’’ exclaimed Madame Mouren. 

Standing at the head of the bed, arranging the 
pillows where she had placed her charge, Made- 
lon made a quick signal of silence to her sister. 
The woman paused at once. 

‘* Yes,’’ Clemence answered. 
depend on him and Barbaroux. 


“T know I can 
He wrote my 





her cheeks. ‘‘ Everybody, my beautiful !’’ 

“They will do everything in their power, 
and they have great influence,’”? Clemence con- 
tinued. 

«Yes, dear, yes! But now, my blessed, the 
thing is to sleep. No mortal can do without 
sleep. See—I go. It may be the dear father is 
in the good man’s speeial ward; at least, he is 
the head-keeper. Do you hear? Head-keeper, 
and I am his wife, my angel. I, your own 
clumsy, grateful Madelon !”’ 

‘‘God bless you! Oh, you are so good to 
me 4 ; 

“Good? I? Bah! You make me laugh, my 
little blossom. Never mind; presently, we will 
all laugh with our whole hearts. Sleep you, my 
lamb! I go—I fly! I shall have good news 
when I come back. Trust Madelon.’’ 

She kissed her cheek, darkened the chamber, 
and the two women stole away. 

Clemence was so exhausted by her weary days 
and nights of incessant travel, of sleepless pain, 
of wearing agony, that she presently sank into 
a@ profound slumber, from which she did not 
wake for several hours. 

Long before that, Madelon was back at the 
house, and she und her sister sat watching in 
the next room, in order to be in readiness the 
instant they should hear any sign which beto- 
kened that their charge had wakened. They 
waited in a suspense and trouble as deep as if it 
had been purely personal. There was a terrible 
truth to be told, a revelation made, which must 
utterly fling into ruin Clemence’s hope, so unsus- 
piciously cherished, faith in which had made 
her task seem comparatively easy. They had to 
tell her that her faith and hope were without 
foundation; that ber whole plan lay a mere 
wreck ; that she had to rouse herself to the re- 
search of other means, other help, or learn what 
so many other hapless souls, deserted, it seemed, 
by earth and heaven, alike, had learned already, 
in the swift moving phantasmagoria of that 
epoch, that aid, hope—alas! worse still, faith 
itself, were all words without use or signifi- 
cance. 

And Clemence, roused out of her deep, dream- 
less sleep. For a few moments she could net 
even realize in what place she lay. The long, 
wearisome journey, the parting with her father, 
all seemed a hideous vision. Then her senses 
collected themselves; the horrible exigencies, 
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Clemence laid her one hand on her arm, and, 
with the other, pointed toward the black front 
of the prison. 

‘*My father is there,” she said, in a slow, 
hoarse voice. ‘‘They would not let me go in 
with him. I want a place near, where I can 
lodge. Help me, Madelon; do help me!” 

Her listener uttered a cry of horror. 

‘(In prison? There? Your father?” 

“* Yes—yes!’’ Clemence said, with a weary 
impatience breaking through the frozen anguish 
of her tones. ‘‘But it won't be for long; I 
know it will not. We have friends; I am going 
to them. First, I want a lodging, and some 
clothes. I have money. Help me, Madelon. 
Do help me!’’ 

The resolute-looking, bright-eyed little woman 
wiped away her tears, and even, in the sudden- 
ness of her horror, was able to show herself calm 
and practical. 

‘«My sister lives in the square,’ she said. 
‘‘She has a room to let. We will go there at 
once. I have been staying the night with her, 
because her little girl is ill. That is the way I 
came to be out so early, There—lean on me, 
poorchild. Come! See, Mademoiselle—listen ! 
Iam married again. My husband is one of the 
keepers yonder.’’ And she made a gesture over 


her shoulder, toward the frowning walls. 


‘Oh, Madelon! 
him. You ‘ 

‘‘Hush!’’ interrupted the woman. ‘‘ The very 
paving-stones have ears! Don’t speak of that 
now. Come. The first thing to do is to find 
you a resting-place, my poor bird !—my dear, 
dear Mademoiselle! But I mustn’t use that 
word. I forgot. Well, well; we live in doubt- 
ful times. God knows how they willend! But 
courage—courage! They say it is always blackest 
just before the dawn.’’ 

Talking all the while, she drew Clemence on 
down the street. They reached the square, and 
Madelon stopped at a decent-looking house on 
the right-hand side. 

“This is it,’’ she said. ‘It is only up yon 
flights of stairs. It is a little dark going in; 
but once at the top, it is light and airy. A poor 
place, my heart, but the sister is as clean as wax. 
She will be glad to welcome you—allez! She 
knows you already. I have told her of all your 
goodness, Yes, indeed !’’ 

She led Clemence up flight after flight of the 
steep stone stairs, which grew lighter and less 
vault-like as they ascended. 

‘“‘Here we are, at last—and not too soon! 
But, anyway, it is better than the gloomy floors 
below,” she said, as they reached the final 


Then you can help me to see 





landing. ‘‘I have the key in my pocket, so as 
to come and go without disturbing the little one. 
She has been very ill, the poor, patient lamb; 
but she is much better. Yes, thank the good 
God! she is likely to do well.” 

She opened the door, drew Clemence into a 
room, which, though bare enough of furniture, 
was scrupulously clean and tidy, and placed her 
in a chair, saying, 

“‘Sit you here for a moment, my beautiful, 
while I go and speak to the sister. She will 
welcome you gladly—be sure of that. There are 
things one cannot forget, and I have told her of 
your goodness to me.” 

She hurried away, leaving her sentence un- 
finished, and presently bustled back, accompa- 
nied by a woman several years older than her- 
self, but who bore a strong likeness to her, and 
whose wrinkled face was elevated, fairly beauti- 
fied, by the same expression of simple honesty 
and kindness, She was not so ready of speech 
as Madelon, but she simply carried out the lat- 
ter’s promise of a hearty welcome. The cham- 
ber she had to offer was small, with less to boast 


‘of, in the matter of furniture, than the outer 


room; but to be conducted thither with such 
soothing words and gentle manners, made it 
seem, on the instant, a haven of rest to the 
weary girl. 

The woman brought her a cup of coffee, and 
insisted upon her drinking it, telling her to be 
of good cheer, she was safe; and the first thing 
necessary was to get some repose. 

‘¢T have not a moment to lose,’’ cried Clem- 
ence, the bare suggestion rousing her again to 
the awful needs of the present. ‘‘ Not a mo- 
ment! I must be about my work 24 

‘‘Yes, yes!’ interrupted Madelon. ‘‘ But 
listen, dear heart! You could not find any of 
the people you want at this hour. The thing to 
do now is to rest.” 

‘¢ But I need clothes. 
money.” 

“Yes, yes! Just listen to me, my precious 
young lady! I must go back now. I have the 
good man’s soup to heat. He will want his 
breakfast. I shall buy the things you need. I 
know a shop. I can do it better than you. I 
shall bring everything—you will see. So, before 
I go, let me undress you. You shall lie down 
on the bed and sleep, and get up quite stroug. 
I shall soon be with you again.” 

‘‘Oh, Madelon, shall you see my father?” 

“Of course, I will see him. Before I come 
back, too. Trust me for that, my dear one.” 

‘* Yes, Madelon.’’ 

‘‘I can tell him where you are; that you have 


I must go out. I have 
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fallen on your feet, as we say. 
at rest about you. Yes, yes!’’ 

« And tell him—tell him——”’ 

Her voice failed; she could not complete the 
sentence, for the dry, hysterical sobs which 
choked her—the reaction from the restraint she 
had put upon herself curing the past days. But 
Madelon listened with her heart, and was quick 
to understand. 

“TI shall tell him that you will do everything 
in your power; that, above all, he is to remem- 
ber you are brave and patient. That will be the 
best hearing,’ she said. ‘I know what you 
want told; I shall make no mistake. Trust me, 
dear heart !”’ 

“Oh! I do, I do!’ 

“That is right. Now, let me put you in bed 
for a little; it is gaining time, not losing it. 
You will get up well, and able to do your work. 
See, some water to bathe your feet, and a night- 
gown as clean—as clean—— Oh, I told you 
there was no fearof that! Oh, the beautiful long 
hair! Only look, my sister!’ 

Furtively wiping away her tears, when she 
found an opportunity to turn her head; looking 
round directly afterward, with a smile as cheer- 
ful as if she had nothing but hope and joy in her 
heart; directing her sister; encouraging Clem- 


ence; talking incessantly, the little woman went 
on with her task, as thorough a model of an 
unconsciously Good Samaritan as a person could 
paint. 

“Oh, Madelon, come back soon—come back 


soon |’? was Clemence’s moan. Not because she 
was weak, not because either courage or strength 
would fail in the task before her, but because it 
was a comfort and rest after these days and 
nights of incessant mental strain, in the duty of 
upholding herself and her father, to feel that 
for a few moments she could find some human 
sympathy whereon she might lean the poor girl- 
ish heart that ached beneath its burthen. 

“Of course, I shall come back soon,’’ was 
Madelon’s invariable reply. ‘Of course. Could 
I stop away from you, my blessing ?” 

Then Clemence said suddenly, giving utter- 
ance, half unaware, to the undercurrent of 
thought which all the time filled her mind, 

“T will go first to Gensonne. Yes, I will go 
first to him.’’ 

‘To Gensonne ?’’ exclaimed Madame Mouren. 

Standing at the head of the bed, arranging the 
pillows where she had placed her charge, Made- 
lon made a quick signal of silence to her sister. 
The woman paused at once. 

‘** Yes,’’ Clemence answered. 
depend on him and Barbaroux. 


“IT know I can 
He wrote my 


He may be quite ; father a letter awhile ago. 
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He will help; I 
know he will.” 

**You will see everybody that you ought,’ 
said Madelon, in a voice as composed and regu- 
lar as if the great tears were not running down 
her cheeks. ‘‘ Everybody, my beautiful !’’ 

“They will do everything in their power, 
and they have great influence,’’ Clemence con- 
tinued. 

** Yes, dear, yes! But now, my blessed, the 
thing is to sleep. No mortal can do without 
sleep. See—I go. It may be the dear father is 
in the good man’s speeial ward; at least, he is 
the head-keeper. Do you hear? Head-keeper, 
and I am his wife, my angel. I, your own 
clumsy, grateful Madelon !” 

“God bless you! Oh, you are so good to 
me——” ‘ 

‘Good? I? Bah! You make me laugh, my 
little blossom. Never mind; presently, we will 
all laugh with our whole hearts. Sleep you, my 
lamb! I go—I fly! I shall have good news 
when I come back. Trust Madelon.’’ 

She kissed her cheek, darkened the chamber, 
and the two women stole away. 

Clemence was so exhausted by her weary days 
and nights of incessant travel, of sleepless pain, 
of wearing agony, that she presently sank into 
a profound slumber, from which she did not 
wake for several hours. 

Long before that, Madelon was back at the 
house, and she und her sister sat watching in 
the next room, in order to be in readiness the 
instant they should hear any sign which beto- 
kened that their charge had wakened. They 
waited in a suspense and trouble as deep as if it 
had been purely personal. There was a terrible 
truth to be told, a revelation made, which must 
utterly fling into ruin Clemence’s hope, so unsus- 
piciously cherished, faith in which had made 
her task seem comparatively easy. They had to 
tcll her that her faith and hope were without 
foundation; that ber whole plan lay a mere 
wreck ; that she had to rouse herself to the re- 
search of other means, other help, or learn what 
so many other hapless souls, deserted, it seemed, 
by earth and heaven, alike, had learned already, 
in the swift moving phantasmagoria of that 
epoch, that aid, hope—alas! worse still, faith 
itself, were all words without use or signifi- 
cance. 

And Clemence, roused out of her deep, dream- 
less sleep. For a few moments she could net 
even realize in what place she lay. The long, 
wearisome journey, the parting with her father, 
all seemed a hideous vision. Then her senses 
collected themselves; the horrible exigencies, 
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the terrors, the needs which surrounded her, 
started forward like a troop of phantoms in the 
chaos of her soul. 

She sprang up on her pillow, with an agoniz- 
ing cry. In an instant the women were by her 
side. 

‘‘ Madelon, Madelon!’’ the white lips moaned. 

‘* Here [ am, dear heart! Here Iam!’’ Made- 
lon answered, as the girl clung desperately to 
her. ‘You have hada bad dream—only a dream, 
dear. See! Here I am. There is the sister, 
opening the shutter; the blessed sunlight comes 
in. La! we are well now.” 

‘*Madelon, my father! My father!” 

“Yes. I have seen him, Yes. I told him 
where you were. He sent you his blessing. and 
a kiss, he did. He bade me kiss you for him; 
and he said I was good, just as you said. I 
laughed. Indeed, I did, dear heart! I laughed.”’ 

There was a sound from the widow, who 
had been busy with the window-shutter ;—a 
quick, half-smothered sob, but so rapid and 
low, that it did not reach Clemence, whose whole 
being was absorbed in listening to Madelon’s 
speech. But the little brown woman herself 
caught the note of distress, and hastened to add, 

‘‘The sister laughs at the idea of my being 
good. She laughs; and no wonder. She laughs 
and she cries, all in a breath, in these days. 
She is tired out with caring for the little one— 
that is the truth,’’ 

Ail the same, she made a quick gesture, fairly 
menacing in its earnestness, toward the weaker- 
nerved creature halting by the window, and the 
widow fled into the outer room until she should 
have gained sufficient control overself to be of 
some assistance. 

‘«Shall I see my father, Madelon? Can it be 
managed ?”* urged Clemence, keeping her arms 
tight about the neck of her comforter, straining 
her close in an eager embrace, feeling that she 
grasped a visible hope and stay in the midst of 
the unreal-seeming night of perplexity, fear and 
suffering which surrounded her. 

“See him? Of course, you shall, my own 
dear. Manage it? Trust Madelon for that. It 
is managed already. You shall see him before 
the sun sets.”’ 

‘*Oh, Madelon, Madelon!’’ 

“‘Ta,ta! It is nothing. Keep a brave heart 
always, that the father may take courage as he 
looks at you. That is the thing,” 


‘Yes, I shall. Do not fear, Madelon. I shall. 





dence which spoke velumes for her confidence in 
her powers of holding the prominent position in 
the household dear to the feminine mind; a 
heaven-given safeguard, too usually, be it said, 
in any home. ‘This is the way of it—a simple 
way, too. You will come to the strong-box to 
visit me, along with the sister. You are a rela- 
tion, if anybody asks. You do not mind, I 
know.” 

‘* Mind?” cried Clemence. ‘‘Oh, my good, 
good soul, I think whosoever might be connected 
with you could consider it the highest honor that 
could befal !”” 

‘¢ Well, well! See the clothes I have bought— 
all the things you ean need forthe present. Gh, 
I was certain about the set of them, for I took 
the measure. One need not be stupid, whatever 
else one is, and I have not let the grass grow 
under my feet, at least.’ 

“‘T cannot thank you. I do not try.” 

‘‘ Thanks, indeed, my pretty one! Asif it were 
not a pleasure !’’ 

“‘T must get up, Madelon. I must dress and 
go out,’ Clemence said. ‘‘ Every hour is pre- 
cious.” 

Madelon turned away her head, her brown, 
wrinkled face worked with emotion; but her 
voice was cheerful still, as she answered, 

‘Surely, surely! Everything shall be done. 
Only think, my lamb, that the dear father is in 
good hands. Oh,I told Pierre! It is I who 
will cook his meals; they shall be decent ones, 
you may besure. I gave him Jouillon, with some 
wine in it, before I came out. I put an extra 
pillow on his bed—yes, indeed—and he said he 
could sleep.”’ 

‘« My best of women! 
ready.”’ 

«‘ And he sent his love and kisses, my lamb; 
and he was as brave, as brave ”? continued 
Madelon, with purpose in her talk—a wish, if 
even for a few instants, to prolong the revelation 
which must come. 

‘‘T am going first to Gensonne. 
find where he lives,”’ said Clemence. 
help; I know he will.” 

The door into the other room had been left 
ajar; Madelon’s sister had retreated thither, and 
stood peering into the chamber, weeping silently. 
Madelon turned her head in that direction ; the 
widow made a little sign, which the other under- 
stood, 

““The Girondist leaders will be my father’s 


Now help me to get 


You must 
“« He will 


And I can visit him? Your husband will allow { friends; they will help him. They are power- 


me ?”’ 
“Oh, is not one’s husband one’s husband ?” 
retorted the little brown woman, with a confi- 


ful,’’ continued Clemense. 
The widow crept into the room, and bent over 
Madelon. 
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«* You must tell her,’’ she whispered. 

“Quick, Madelon! Quick! Iam losing time,”’ 
urged Clemence. She rose from the bed, caught 
sight of the faces of the two women. ‘ What 
has happened?’ she groaned. ‘‘ My father! 
My father !”’ 

«The Girondists are in prison,’’ sobbed Made- 
lon. ‘‘They can help no one—not even them- 


selves.” 

But she spoke to deaf ears. For the time, 
Clemence was at least mercifully unconscious of 
her own agony. 


CHAPTER VI. 

June passed, and still Clemence de 1’Estriere 
inhabited the humble lodging where she had 
found refuge, and still her father lived, appa- 
rently disregarded by the power which had in- 
carcerated him. 

Among the details of those terrible days, every 
now and then one comes upon the record of such 
& prisoner—a man who seemed, by some strange 
chance, forgotten in nis dungeon, even for months, 
while the cells on either side of him changed 
occupants times immemorial ; at certain seasons, 
more than once within the space of eight-and- 
forty hours. 

Years might have elapsed, instead of weeks, 
to count by events, and held crime and terror 
enough to have served for a whole generation to 
commit and endure. 

Through the agency of Madelon, the daughter 
was enabled frequently to see her father. There 
was no plan or thought of escape. Madelon’s 
husband consented to the girl’s visits. He was 
reasonable enough, even amid the general in- 
sanity of that epoch, to feel that no risk was run, 
and kind-hearted enough to suffer his wife to 
have her way. But even if Clemence had in- 
dulged in the possibility of evasion, and Made- 
lon had consented to aid therein, both learned 
that such project, even had the opportunity 
offered, could not be carried out. From the date 
of his entrance into the prison, the Marquis had 
been rapidly failing. There were times he could 
not leave his bed, and even when most vigorous, 
could only manage to dress, and drag himself to 
the chair which sat near his grated window. 

He suffered little, his sleep was peaceful, his 
appetite good; but hjs days were numbered. 
Even Clemence knew that, and was able to thank 
God therefor. No matter what came to her 
after, at least he would be beyond the reach of 
man’s cruelty ; beyond the reach of an igno- 
minious death. 

She had been out one day fora walk. Aceus- 


) tomed to the freedom of a country life, the con- 

finement had begun to tell upon her, and she 
} adopted the habit of taking regular exercise, 
} usually going early in the morning, so that she 
ran little risk of meeting any one, unless it might 
be a few workmen on the way to their labors. 
But, indeed, she had found that very slight at- 
tention was paid to her. There had been small 
attempts at a mystery, beyond the concealment 
of her name and birth. The neighbors knew 
that she was a girl from a distant province, that 
she had a friend in prison; the rumor ran that 
it was her lover. But everybody now, high and 
low, had friends in prison. The decent body of 
the people had grown as much afraid of the 
giant Terror which hovered over them, as any 
noble left in the land. No one was safe; no 
one could feel himself secure from suspicion ; 
and though the madness of the crowds which 
history describes, was rushing simply on toward 
its climax, there were hundreds among the lower 
class of citizens, who shuddered at the horrors 
perpetrated about them, and even, in the heart 
of Paris, were glad, if possible, to attend to the 
ordinary duties of life, and let the Revolution 
alone. 

It so happened that in such a neighborhood 
Clemence had found refuge. Among the pecple 
employed in the prison, she passed as a relative 
of Madelon’s, and they had grown too much 
accustomed to her visits to the quarter of the 
misery-crowded building, where the keeper and 
his wife resided, to notice her. 

On the day of which I write, she had missed 
her morning walk, owing to the rain, and had 
spent the hours sewing, and amusing the little 
invalid girl, her care of whom had speedily and 
thoroughly won the heart of her landlady. 

Late in the afternoon the sky changed; the 
sun came forth. Clemence dressed herself in her 
humble black gown and bonnet, her face covered 
with a thick veil, and set out for a brisk walk. 
She made a longer round than ordinary. At 
several houses in the vicinity, where there were 
sick people, she had come to be known, and her 
visits eagerly looked for; so she stopped at these 
places on her way. 

She was on her road home. She had reached 
a street which Jed into the square. Suddenly 
she heard a tumult and uproar in the distance, 
coming nearer and nearer, as rapid, almost, as 

a whirlwind, and as dangerous, too. Terrible 
oh rent the air; the voices of scores and 
} scores of people uniting in wild songs; the 

sounds of violins and hurdy-gurdies mingling’ 
therewith. She had heard the fearful din too 
often not to know what it meant. It would be 
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impossible for her to reach the house; an at- 
tempt at flight would only attract observation, 
which might cost her life. 

She could see the foremost of the troop ; men, 
women and children joining hands, sweeping 
round and round in the circles of a mad dance: 
the Carmagnole—the Dance of Death. That day 
some noted prisoner had been carried to La 
Force; the crowd had followed to the entrance. 
When the prison walls shut him from their sight, 
they had broken into a neighhoring wine-shop, 
and drugged themselves with liquor, and gone 
utterly mad, as they never failed to do on every 
possible occasion. 

Fortunately Clemence was standing close to a 
great, dark archway. She slipped behind it and 
sank on the ground. From her place of con- 
cealment she could see the band of savage luna- 
tics sweep by. Just opposite was a side street, 
a girl coming up it, holding a guitar in her hand. 
She found herself in the outskirts of the mob 
before she was aware. Some one spied her, and 
pounced upon her; she was dragged, shrieking, 
on with the band—only a little way. Clemence, 
watching her with mingled pity and terror, saw 
her totter. The women who were holding her 


tried to drag her forward, but finding that her 
strength had gone utterly, snatched her guitar, 


and allowed her to fall upon the pavement. 
With fiercer cries and madder tumult, the 
troop rushes on and disappeared round the cor- 
ner of the street. The instant the last of the 
band had vanished, Clemence hurried forward 


and raised the unfortunate creature, who had § 


fainted ; a poor, worn, half-starved looking girl, 
younger by several years than Clemence. When 
the unhappy creature came to her senses, and 
founa herself supported in those kind arms, she 
looked up into the beautiful face bent so pity- 
ingly over her, and cried, suddenly, 

‘““AmIdead? Are you an angel?” 

‘‘Only a poor girl like you,’’ Clemence an- 
swered, softly. ‘I saw you fall. Are you bet- 
ter? Can you walk if I help you?” 

Oh!” groaned the other. ‘I thought for a 
moment that I was away from it all—that it had 
ended at kst.’’ 

‘‘Where were you going ?’’ Clemence asked. 

“Going? Idon’t know,” she replied, dreamily. 
“‘Oh, I thought I was dead! But here I am! 
Here I am!” 

‘*Have you no friends? No home?” 

‘Friends? Home? I?’’ she repeated. ‘‘ Look 
you! Iam dying—dying! Do you understand ? 
I’ve not tasted a morsel of food since yester- 
day. And, only to think—a year ago, only a 
year!’’ 


“IT live near,’’ Clemence said. ‘Will you 
ceme with me? I can give you some food, at 
least, and a place where you can rest. You look 
very weak and tired.” 

‘* So tired !’’ she moaned. ‘So tired ! 
thought it was the end—the end !”’ 

Clemence helped her to her own house. 
Madame Mouren could refuse her lodger noth- 
ing; so the wretched outcast was allowed to 
remain, and Clemence took care of her. She 
had been a dying creature when she sank down 
in the wake of the mob on that June evening. 

Such a piteous little history she told her 
guardian, during the nights that Clemence 
watched over her! She had been brought up 
by an aunt, who lived a score or two of leagues 
from Strasburg. She had been won and deserted 
by a young officer; had followed him to Paris, 
and fallen swiftly from one depth of degradation 
and suffering to another. She had been ill—in 
the hospital. After that, she had gained a few 
sous daily by playing a guitar in the streets. 
She had hoped to get back’to her former home 
to die. Some Christian soul at the hospital had 
obtained her the necessary papers for making 
the journey. She had believed that she could 
earn her subsistence on the road by means of 
her guitar ; but each day she had been forced to 
put off setting out, hoping that on the morrow 
she should be stronger. 

She had gone as far on that journey as she 
would ever get; at least its last stage had led 
her to a haven of such rest as the poor, half dis- 
traught soul had hardly ventured to hope heaven 
itself could give. 

Clemence’s care over her was unfailing; and 
through her gentle ministrations and her tender 
counsels, the poor girl learned to believe again 
in the mercy of God, whose image, during the 
past terrible months, had been one of dread and 
fright ; to find once more consolation in the reli- 
gion which, for a time, had seemed powerless to 
offer comfort; to believe in the peace and repose 
that lay beyond. Before the last remnants of 
strength deserted her, she wrote to her aunt. 
There was no possibility that the letter could 
’ reach her new, even if it were sent, but Clem- 

ence promised her that as soon as it could be 
safely forwarded, it should be done. 

‘I know you will not forget,” poor Marie 
$gaid. ‘I have told her all you have done for 
me. Perhaps you will add some lines when you 
} send the letter, to tell her that I prayed for her 
} pardon, that I appreciated her goodness at last.” 

And Clemence promised, though, at the time, 

she was far from dreaming of the means by 
which fate would put it in her power to fulfil 


And I 
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the pledge more thoroughly than any written 
words could have accomplished. 

_ It was the end of June when poor Marie went 
away to her rest. Only two days later, the old 
Marquis appeared suddenly to have been recalled 
to the attention of his accusers. His name was 
down upon the list of prisoners who were to ap- 
pear before the tribunal. He told Clemence 
himself of the tidings with a smile. 

“There are two days yet,’’ he added. “If 
they do not take care their prisoner will cheat 
them afterall! Ah, well! Perhaps one out of so 
many would not be missed.”’ 

Hoping against hope, Clemence, as the weeks 
went by, had almost persuaded herself to believe 
that her father might remain literally forgotten. 
To do anything for him, except soothe his im- 
prisonment by her visits, had been out of her 
power. The fall of the Girondists had left them 
utterly friendless; there existed no human be- 
ing to whom she could turn for aid. Then, too, 
Madelon had told her that perhaps the wisest 
course, in any case, would have been passive 
waiting, since, from so much time passing with- 
out his being called, it was indeed possible that 
the Marquis would escape. * 

It sounds incredible to write, yet now he was 
almost the oldest prisoner within those walls, in 
point of time that he had been immured there, 
yet his detention had lasted only a month, and 
within that season seores upon scores of victims 
had been brought thither. 

Through Madelon’s insistance, the keeper had 
contrived, during most of that period, to give 
the Marquis a tiny cell to himself; occasionally, 
for a couple of days, or a night, some hapless 
wretch had shared it, then gone his way—a short 
road—the tribunal, the guillotine. When the 
news came that the old man was to be brought 
before the judges, it happened the Marquis was 
without companion im his narrow quarters. 
Clemence was allowed to remain with him until 
late in the evening. Faithful Madelon made her 
up a bed in one of her own rooms, so that early 
in the morning she was able to be with him 
again. 


The second day passed ; the night came; she } 


was with him still. He had changed so much, 
and was failing so rapidly, that even Pierre, 
the keeper, noticed it, and, in his rough fashion, 
Suggested that the prison doctor should be asked 
to come in. 

“Tam not ill; I have no need of him,” the 
Marquis answered, gently. But before the hour 
of closing the cells for the night, the doctor did 
look in for a moment, felt his pulse, left an ano- 





recommended the keeper that the prisoner should 
not be left alone. A priest came, too—for still, 
on occasions, such could be found—and was per- 
mitted to perform his ministrations. 

Madelon chose to keep the watch, and Clem- 
ence was allowed to share it with her. The Mar- 
quis himself was cheerful; one might almost 
have said that a sudden hope had sprung up in 
his soul, as if he had forgotten what the morrow 
was to bring, and were looking forward to his 
release. Father and daughter could talk freely 
before the good woman. It sounds a strange 
thing to write, but I think they were not un- 
happy. 

So the day came again. The sun rose bright 
and clear; a stray beam even penetrated to that 
prison turret, and illumined the countenance of 
the old man, who had Jain down on his bed and 
fallen into a doze. When Madelon looked at his 
face, she knew what was coming, but she did not 
speak, 

The hours went by. He had roused up, 
drank a little coffee, eaten a morsel of bread. 
Clemence herself arranged his dress and smoothed 
his white locks. They heard nine o’clock strike; 
directly after, footsteps sounded along the cor- 
ridor. 

For the first time in all those long hours, 
Clemence’s courage forsook her. She flung her 
arms about her father’s neck, crying wildly, 

‘« They are coming—they are coming !’’ 

“‘Yes, child, yes!’’ He raised himself on 
the side of his low couch ; his withered hands 
crossed themselves over her head. ‘‘ God bless 
and keep my daughter !"’ he murmured. 

«¢ Madelon !’’ called Clemence, startled by the 
change in voice and feature. 

‘*Open the door, Madelon. 
in,’’ said the old man. 

The woman obeyed, but gave a warning sign 
to the keeper and soldiers, which caused them 
to pause upon the threshold. 

‘¢ Father, father !’’ cried Clemence. 

‘¢ Kiss me, my darling. Lay me down again,’ 
he whispered. As she obeyed his request, his 
eyes wandered toward the door where the guard 
waited. 

*« God has called me,’’ he said, in firm, clear 
tones. “I must obey His summons, not man’s.”’ 

His head sank back on Clemence’s arm; his 
gaze sought hers with one last look of love. He 
was gone! 


Let them come 


CHAPTER VII. 


Madelon and her sister were anxious to have 
Clemence quit Paris, but she still lingered, 


dyne, in case he were sleepless, and privately though nearly two weeks had elapsed since her 
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father’s death. Tie two women wanted her to 
go; not but what they would willingly have given 
their heart’s blood in her behalf, would have 
toiled for her, begged for her, had that been 
necessary, but they knew how powerless they 
should be to aid her, if trouble came, and it 
might come at any hour, any moment. Who 
could be counted safe ? 

Brother against brother, sister against sister, 
there was scarcely a human creature who could 
find another to trust! 
flowing, the streets ran blood, the merciless 
guillotine grow blunted and dull from constant 
use; the sound of the sharpening of the terrible 
knife was a nightly sound in the Place of Mur- 
ders. 

Still Clemence lingered. She had hoped that 
by some chance her friends in Burgundy might 
find means of communicating with her; that 
through them she should obtain letters from her 
betrothed husband. 

She hed not been out of doors for two days. 
Late on the afternoon of the third she set forth— 
of all times and seasons, the thirteenth of 
July—perhaps, in all Paris, she almost the one 
human being who did not know what this sunset 
was to witness. But Madelon and her sister 
told her no dismal stories that could be avoided, 
end the widow was herself absent when Clem- 
ence left the house. She intended to cross the 
river, and find her way toa shop where news- 
papers were sold. 
hope that in the army lists she might find some 
record of Gaston St. Foix. 

As she gained one of the broad streets, she 
was stopped suddenly by the pressure of a great 
crowd, a singularly silent one: not a face in the 
throng but wore a look of hush and expectancy 
under the suspicious fear or murderous ferocity 
to which she had grown accustomed. She her- 
self had lived far past the feminine timidity 
and shrinking that would have caused her to 
shudder away in affright. A strange curiosity, 
which oppressed her like a nightmare, made her 
keep her stand. 

Suddenly, through the hush—that awful hush 
of « vast throng of people—sounded the tread 
of armed men, the jar and rattle of a tumbril. 
She could not have fied now if she would; the 
crowd surged so thickly together, that she was 
& prisoner. 

She could look into the broad street, see the 
soldiers, with their arms gleaming in the light ; 
see the rude eart, and within it a young girl 
seated—a girl with her hands tied, the blood- 
red garments of a murderess upon her; face and 
eyes lit with a supernatural, awful beauty, such 


The prisons were over- } 





as might have shone upon the countenance of an 
old-time syhil. 

The stillness was not broken, save by the tread 

of the soldiers, the roll of the tumbril; but there 
was a roaring in Clemence’s ears as of a mighty 
sea. How she got out of the press she did not 
know ; which way she ran she could not have 
told; but when reason and the power of reflec- 
tion came back, she knew that she had seen Char- 
lotte Corday, on the way to the scaffold. 
She was near her own home, when a new 
shock befel her. Hurrying along the darkest 
side of the street, her face hidden in her thick 
veil, she chanced to look across the road, and 
beheld Martin Bochet. 

She stood rooted to the spot. He passed on, 
without so much as having glanced in her direc- 
tion, nor could he have recognized her had he 
done so, but the fright and horror remained in 
her mind. In Paris? Hein Paris? In search 
of her? She was sure of it—in search of her. 
To flee, anywhere, in any direction, that was 
the only thought in her mind. 

She hastened on toward the house. Suddenly, 
through the confusion of her mind, came a 
recollection which brought with it the means of 
escape—the papers of poor Marie Laguel, the 
letter to her aunt. She could use those papers 
to make her way toward Strasburg. If she found 
the aunt, Marie’s letter would be a claim upon 
her protection. Besides that, she should be on 


Information had made her } the route to the Eastern frontier, where Gaston 


was, 

Madelon was sitting with her sister when 
Clemence returned. The girl told her story, 
clearly, quietly enough, and detailed her plans 
She had money hidden in her dress, as much 
as she could be safe to have about her. For the 
personation of the character she meant to as- 
sume, nothing besides a guitar would be neces- 
sary. Madelon was able to supply that, out of 
the various spoils which had fallen to her from 
the cells of prisoners. 

When morning broke, Clemence was miles 
away from Paris; none too soon gone, for that 
day, Pierre, the keeper, had a visit from Martin 
Bochet. He was in search of Clemence. Made- 
lon took the replies upon herself, and Bochet 
was led to suppose that, after her father’s death, 
the girl had escaped to England. 

Then followed days and nights which, to the 
end of the fugitive’s life, must have seemed like 
a terrible dream, when she tried to recall them. 
Time wasted in traversing fields and forests, in 
order to avoid towns; nights passed under the 
blue heavens, that looked so coldly down upon 
her misery ; sometimes forced, for the keeping 
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up of her part, to sing and play to groups that 
she encountered; but pushing on, on. Days, 
when, foot-sore and weary, she could only hide 
behind hedzes and:rest ; days whcn some good- 
natured cart-driver would help her for miles 
’ along the road; almost always kindly treated, 
saved always, by the mercy of God, from other 
perils than those of terror and fatigue. 

The light of the late afternoon lay bright 
slong the dusty highway, showing the steep hill 
at whose foot she had paused; on the top, a 
stretch of building, which appeared to be half 
farm-house, half inn. 

She had an idea, as well as she could keep 
the count. of names, that the next day would 
bring her into the neighborhood where lived the 
aunt of the poor girl she had been able’ to be- 
friend. She had walked steadily since early 
dawn. She was very tired; she had thought 
she could go no further. But the sight of the 
house in the distance gave her new courage. If 
she could mount the hill, and reach the dwelling, 
she might find shelter for the night ; and nearing 
peals of thunder had warned her that a storm 
was approaching. 

She toiled up the steep ascent. Two women 
were seated in front of the house, busy with 
their sewing. They saw the weary figure, and 
paused in their work and talk to look at her. 

On she came. Her eye was caught by the sign 
which hung above the doorway. She read the 
name of the person she had hoped to find, but 
had not supposed so near. She moved forward; 
she was close to the women; she thought she 
was speaking—asking for a night’s lodging. She 
perceived them stare at her, glance at each 
other, rise in fright, then a sudden blackness 
shut down before her sight. 

The women caught the girl as she was falling, 
carried her into the house, and laid her on a 
bed. They loosened her clothing, in. order to 
give her a better chance to breathe, and in so 
doing came first upon the papers bearing Marie 





Laguel’s name, then on the letter which Marie 
had written to her aunt. When Clemence reco- 
vered her senses, there was no story to tell; the 
older woman held her in her arms and was sob- 
bing. 

“It was you who cared for my poor Marie. 
God bless you. God bless you !’’ 

Weeks passed, and Clemence still tarried in 
that shelter which she had found. Summer 
faded, autumn came; it was near the end of 
October. 

She was sitting, one pleasant twilight, in the 
solitude of her’ chamber, when she was roused 
by a sudden confusion below stairs. She ran 
quickly down, and found the women of the 
household laughing, and weeping, and joyfully 
embracing a young soldier. 

«*Come in, come in!" cried Madame Lagucl, 
as she eaught sight of her. ‘‘ Come and rejoice 
with us. It is our Jean, back safe from the 
wars !"” 

It was our Jean-——minus an arm, be it said— 
but at least that loss had restored him to his 
mother. 

The news spread rapidly, and that evening 
the neighbors gathered to congratulate their 
herd, and hear his tidings of the Eastern army. 
Clemence: sat aloof, occupied with her needle- 
work. Nobody had leisure to notice the pale, 
thin creature, save Jean’s mother. The grateful 
soul did not forget her, even in this unexpected 
hour of joy. 

And Jean told story after story of the war ; 
at last, a mournful tale enough, the account of 
an officer who had been found guilty of treason, 
and was to be shot the very day after the young 
soldier’s departure. 

“‘What was his name ?”’ somebody asked. 

* Gaston St. Foix.’”’ 

Without a cry or moan, Clemence slid slowly 
forward upon the floor, and lay, like a dead 
creature, in the midst of the terrified group. 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 





“THE BRIGHT CRYSTAL RIVER.” 


BY HELENA. RAINS. 


Oven the river, the bright, crystal river, 

They wait us, the friends we have loved, that are gone, 
The light of whose smiles will be with us forever, 

The grasp of whose hands shall be never withdrawn. 


Over the river, the bright, crystal river, 
There is not a flower that is tinged. with decay, 
A song that is touched by the burden of sorrow, 
A shadow that spreads o’er the brightness of day. 
Vo. LXXI.—13 


Over the river, the bright, crystal river, 
The day-spring of love and existence divine, 
Illumines the eye as the rays of the morning, 
Whose flashes of glory will never decline, 


Over the river, the bright, crystal river, 
They beckon to us from that'beantiful shore, 

Friends who have passed from all trouble and weeping, 
Whisper “ Come hither, and sorrow no more.” 








HOW I BECAME 


A GOVERNESS. 


BY M. SEARLE, AUTHOR OF ‘‘MY BETE NOIR, 


I was sitting in the great library at Hawthorne 
Lodge, feeling very little and insignificant, await- 
ing the appearance of Mrs. Livingstone, who 
had it in her power to make me either happy or 
miserable. Happy, if I suited her ideas of a 
governess ; miserable, if I were found wanting. 

This was my fifth application for a situation, 
and if as unsuccessful as its predecessors, I did 
not know what would become of me. One short 
year before, I had been the petted daughter in a 
luxurious home, with everything that heart could 
wish ; but a panic in the commercial world fol- 
lowed, and sickness and death had left me, at the 
age of seventeen, an orphan, without a home. 
As I had been expensively educated, I wished to 
seek employment as a governess; but every- 
where I was told I was too young. Rendered 
desperate by my‘last failure, I determined to 
assume the garb of a widow. Pardon the de- 
ception, reader, but I had only ten dollars left in 
the world. So I arranged my hair in smooth 
bands on either side of my face, and twisted 
it into a severe-looking knot in the back ; and out 
of some plain white blonde I manufactured a 
widow's cap. The addition of a pair of eye- 
glasses completed my toilet. In this guise I took 
the train for Hawthorne Lodge. 

There was only one other passenger in the car, 
a gentleman reading a newspaper. I employed 
the time to look as much like a governess as pos- 
sible. Somewhere I had read that two lines be- 
tween the brows indicated intellect, and I forth- 
with drew my brows together, and so fiercely, 
that I sent my eye-glasses flying off my unaccus- 
tomed nose. I replaced them carefully, won- 
dering, meanwhile, how people could ever wear 
ithem; and in trying to look through them, in- 
stead of over them, encountered an amused look 
‘from a pair of brilliant hazel eyes, belonging to 
the newspaper reader opposite. 

Blushing to the roots, or rather bands of my 
‘hair, which were beginning to be extremely un- 
comfortable, I stared steadily out of the car-win- 
dow for the rest of the journey; and when I 
reached the station where I was to get out, 
clutched my satchel, and tramped down the aisle 
as masculine as possible, without so much 4s a 
look at my fellow-passenger. Half an hour after 
I was at Hawthorne Lodge, a grand aristocratic 
mansion, built in the last century. 
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Fifteen minutes, half an hour, had elapsed, 
then the rustle of a silken skirt announced the 
approach of Mrs. Livingstone, a majestic lady, 
with pride stamped on every lineament of her 
face. To my amazement and chagrin, she was 
followed by a gentleman, in whose brilliant hazel 
eyes I recognized my traveling companion. 

Recovering from my momentary embarrass- 
ment, I rose and curtesied, remarking that I had 
called in answer to an advertisement for a gover- 
ness, and stepping forward, I placed my card 
and the advertisement, which I had cut out of 
the paper, in the lady’s hand. 

The gentleman, in whose eyes I fancied T de- 
tected a gleam of amusement, now retreated to 
the far end of the library, and became seemingly 
engrossed with a book. Mrs. Livingstone settled 
her eye-glasses and surveyed me. Then she 
asked me if I spoke French and German; if I 
played ; if I sang, etc., etc.; all of which ques- 
tions I answered in the affirmative, giving her 
also specimens of my powers. 

“What references have you?” she said, at 
last. 

“‘T am entirely without friends, madam,” I 
said, for all my recommendations were in the 
name of Miss Violet Orme, ‘‘ a poor widow, who 
can only promise to try to give satisfaction.” 

‘+I am very particular about references,” re- 
marked the lady. ‘It is a pity, for you suit me 
in every other instanee. But I will consult with 
my brother,’’ she added, suddenly, and she with- 
drew to the lower end of the room, where my 
late fellow-traveler was still seated. 

After a lengthened conference, Mrs. Living- 
stone returned, and, to my unutterable delight, 
informed me she had decided to engage me on 
trial for a month. 

It is needless to tell the reader what my an- 
swer was, or with what a joyful heart I came 
into possession of the prospective six hundred 
dollars a year, allewed to the governess at Haw- 
thorne Lodge. I felt as if a mine of gold had 
opened at my feet. 

My only pupil was Mrs. Livingstone’s sole 
child, a little girl, who was afflicted with an in- 
curable disease of the spine. Dear Maud, how 
soon I learned to love her; and how, after 
awhile, she loved mein return! She was so apt 
a scholar, it was pleasant to teach her. Music 
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was a passion with her. She would lie for hours 
listening, as I played, trying to make her forget 
the violent paroxysms of pain to which she was 
subject. 

“Tt was better than medicine,” she told her 
uncle one night, when he came in to pay his 
usual visit. 

«“ Fickle little girl,” he replied, playfully. ‘I 
suppose I sball soon be supplanted entirely. 
Mrs. Orme is prime favorite now, I find,’’ with 
an arch glance at me. 

“Oh, no!’ replied Maud. ‘I love Mrs. 
Orme dearly, but I love you, too.” 

I always liked to see the two together ; he so 
protecting and gentle to her, and she so fond of 
him. Ordinarily, Dr. Livingstone’s face was 
rather stern in its expression ; but when talking 
to Maud, it softened wonderfully. And his 
voice, at least at such times, was the most masi- 
eal I ever heard. I should have said before, 
that the house was his; that Mrs. Livingstone 
was a widow; and that, as he was unmarried, 
she resided with him. 

I was rather afraid of his keen eyes, and 
usually avoided any conversation with him, for 
somehow I could not forget our first meeting, 
and I always felt as if he might find me out. It 
was only when he was chatting with Maud, and 
I sat in my quiet corner, unnoticed, that I felt 
at ease in his presence. 

Mrs. Livingstone frequently sent for me to 
sing, when there was company. © Late this even- 
ing, I had a message, requesting me to come 
down: ‘The piano, fortunately for me, stood 
near the door, and I passed almost unnoticed to 
it. Two or three people glanced up as I seated 
myself. Striking a few preliminary chords, I 
sang ‘“Kathleen Mavourneen.”” A hush fell 
upon the assemblage, which, when I had finished, 
broke into applause. Loudest of all in his ap- 
probation, was a gentleman standing near the 
piano.’ But soon after I had finished, he walked 
away, and I thought no more of him. 

Ices were then brought in, and I took the 
opportunity, while eating mine, to survey a little 
more closely the gay party in which I found 
myself. 

The main ‘centre of attraction seemed to be a 
Mrs. Peyton; a beautiful widow from the South, 
who was a guest at the Lodge. She was dis- 
tant relative of the Livingstones; and, report 
said, was to marry Dr. Livingstone. “She was 
very handsome, with a voluptuous figure, fine 
eyes, and beautiful black hair, which’ was drawn 
away from her low, white forehead, and fastened 
at the back of her head by a spray of rubies, 
from which it fell in thiek, glossy curls. A rich 





erimson silk, with black lace trimmings, brought 
out her brunette beauty to perfection. She was 
talking to Dr. Livingstone, and two or three 
other gentlemen, who seemed to vie with each 
other in their attentions. But it was easy to tell 
who was the favored one. It was to Dr. Living- 
stone that her eyes oftenest turned, that her 
brightest smiles were given. 

Directly Mrs. Livingstone came up, with the 
gentleman who had led the applause after I 
sang. 

«Your voice gave me so much pleasure, Mrs, 
Orme,’’ he said, on being presented to me as 
Mr. L’Estrange, ‘‘that I wish to express my 
thanks in person.” 

1 bowed in acknowledgment, and then’ we 
went off into a musical discussion, for I found 
he was just as fond of music as I was. His 
manners were extremely fascinating, and I quite 
forgot my assumed character, and chatted away 
in the old Violet Orme style, until certain sur- 
prised glances from Dr. Livingstone, who stood 
by the piano, recalled me to myself. Has- 
tily making my excuses to Mr. L’Estrange, 
I made my escape from the room. ‘Just like 
you, Violet Orme,” I muttered, savagely, to my- 
self, on my way up stairs. ‘‘ You have probably 
betrayed yourself to those sharp eyes ; and if so, 
farewell to your situation.’’ 

I found Maud sleeping quietly, with Drusa 
the maid, watching by her side. I dismigsed 
the girl, and went into my own room, which ad- 
joined Maud’s. Here I threw open the window, 
letting in the soft April air. I always breathed 
freer when alone. Once a day, at. least, I must 
be myself, I tore off the hateful glasses, which 
had obscured my vision all day; removed the 
disfiguring cap, and loosening my hair from iis 
irksome confinement, knelt. down in the deep 
window-seat, and looked out into the moon- 
light. 

‘«Oh, to be a child once more, and free from 
care!’’ I cried, almost sobbing. ‘‘ Must I go on 
this way forever?’ Grow grim and old, like my 
former governess, Miss Graves? Ah, me! 
Would that I could wear crimson silk dresses ! 
No, blue would be more becoming. Would that 
I could have gallant gentlemen bend over me, 
as I have seen Dr, Livingstone, this evening, 
bend over Mrs. Peyton. But what am I think- 
ing of?’’ I cried, starting up. ‘ Away with this 
senseless repining.”’ And I resolutely closed 
the window and went to bed. 

The next morning was bright and soft with 
the breath of spring. Awakening early, I deter- 
mined to walk to Oak Wood, for some violets for 
Maud. A grassy lane, lined on both sides by 
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a thick hedge of hawthorne, led to the wood, 
which was a mile from the Lodge, The grass 
was dotted with violets all along the lane, but 
the sweetest. grew on the edge of the, wood, near 
a little rill, which sang joyously, over its. pebbly, 
bed. Filling my basket with moss, I gathered 9 
large bunch of the sweet, spring-flowers, and 
walked on' through the wood, until: I reached 9 
fallen tree, where I sat down to arrange the vio- 
lets in their mossy nest. . Suddenly I was startled 
by the sound of footsteps in the wood-path near ; 
and then voice, which I regognized. as that of 
Mr. L’Estrange, observed, 

‘*She has a most. delicious voice, Livingstone, 
and is quite pretty, too. If she did not weara 
cap, and those villainous eye-glasges, one could 
judge better of her, however. I wonder what 
eame over her last night? She was talking 
away as pleasantly as. possible, when, suddenly. 
she stiffened herself into a perfect iceberg, and 
in a few moments excused herself, and left the 
room.”’ 

‘Being an iceberg is her normal condition,”’ 
replied the Doctor. ‘She rarely, if ever, thaws 
sufficiently to converse with us ordinary mor- 
tals. I think her something of an enigma.” 

“‘T mean to make, the experiment of thawing 
her,” said Mr. L’Estrange, with a tone, of well- 
bred self-assurance. ‘‘I like your prim, Quaker; 
like beguties. And, really, those eye-glasses 
have made an impression on me,’’ 

. You will be foiled,” said his, companion. 
«She is as unimpressible as the eye-glasses them- 
selves.” 

‘«* My sketches of Lake Leman, that you admire 
g0 much, against the, Clytie, in the library yon- 
der, that I induce the little widow to sing a fare- 
. well adieu to me in the moonlight, before I leave 
the Lodge.” 

' Done,” replied Dr. Livingstone, ‘though 
it is hardly fair to bet about a lady. And now, if 
we wish to secure any game before dinner, we 
had better be moving.” 

And, to my great relief, they. moved off, allow- 
ing me to escape in an opposite direction, for I 
had been sitting in momentary expectation that 
they would look my way and discover me. 

Some tableaux were being arranged for the 
following week, and I was sent for, on my re- 
turn, and asked to sing in them. 

You need not,” said Mrs.. Livingstone, 
‘‘make your appearance on the stage, as the songs 
are to be sung behind the scenes.’” 

Tt was to be a grand affair, altogether. Mrs. 
Peyton, Dr. Livingstone, and several other visit- 
ors at the Lodge, with quite a number of young 
people from the neighborhood, were to assist. 





Of course I assented. : I could. not haye refused, 
even if.I had wished, 

The house, was. a continual bustle from morn- 
ing until night, the week preceding the. short 
entertainment. Old trunks, stored away in the 
garret, were, hauled ont, and made to disgorge 
their contents, consisting of antique brocades, 
old-time silks, and various articles,of toilet, be- 
longing to,a by-gone age. _ Everything; the very. 
air, suggested tableaux. 

I was not required to be, present at all the 
rehearsals, but was, frequently called upon to 
assist in arranging the various costumes, No 
one enjoyed these. rehearsals, or rather my des- 
cription of them, more than Maud. She listened 
eagerly to my accounts of the various characters 
and costumes, and I was often amused at her 
criticisms. She was singularly unsophisticated, 
for the. daughter of the. worldly Mrs. Living, 
stone; and at times I found it almost impossible 
to reconcile the relation between the two, they. 
were 50 unlike, 

One evening, as it was verging on dusk, Mrs. 
Livingstone asked me,to re-fill the vases in the 
parlors with fresh flowers, , ‘‘ The gardener 
would cut them,’’ she said. She only. wanted 
me to arrange them. 

I was coming up the gerden-walk, laden with 
my blooms, when I encountered Mr. L’Estrange, 
who had been very assiduous. in his attentions, 
eyer since his his wager in the. wood; 

‘* Sweets for the sweet,” he said. ‘I came 
down purposely to meet you, Mrs. Orme.” 

‘A fruitless journey,” I replied. . «I am like 
the will-o’-the-wisp——no .sooner., visible, in. one 
spot than off to another.’’ 

‘*A true comparison,’’ he replied, ‘‘ But will 
you not take another.character for to-night? 
The nightingale, for instance? What would I 
not give to hear your voice out here, in this soft, 
evening air.”’ 

I glanced keenly at him. He little knew that I 
was forewarned, that I had overheard ‘his wager. 

‘‘T am not in voice,’ Lanswered, coolly, ‘‘and 
besides, I want my tea.’ 

‘‘Whe could think. of tea, on; such a lovely 
night ?” he answered. ‘‘ Will not yonder moon, 
rising, over the distant hill, tempt,you. to linger? 
I. will promise.to, wake the,echoes with the Herd 
Sang, if. you will stay to listen., And, then, 
perhaps, you will sing in return.’’,He hed s 
fine tenor voice,.and he was, not often, refused ; 
but I was, inexorable. 

‘« Even, so. sirens tempted their, victims,’’ I re- 
plied, mockingly ; and, with a slight inclination 
of my head, left him. 

Speeding quickly up the path, I hurried into 
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the house, anxious to get rid of my fragrant 
burden. The hall lamp was not yet lit, ‘and in 
my haste I did not perceive a gentleman ad- 
vancing in an opposite direction, until I ran fall 
against him. Away went my eye-glasses, with 
an ominous crash, on the marble floor, and down 
vame my hair, dragging off my cap with its 
weight’; while Imyself was only saved from 


falling, by the outstretched arm of Dr. Living-* 


stone, who, holding me at ‘arm’s length, sur- 
veyed me for an instant without speaking, then 
said, softly: 

Oh ! loaded curls, release your store 

Of warmth and scent, as once before 

The tingling hair did, lights and darks 

Outbreaking into fairy sparks. 

What more he would have done, or said, was 
prevented by a step on the piazza, at which he 
let go'his hold. I seized the occasion to snateh 
my.cap from the floor, rush through the hall, 
and gain my own room by a back stairway, for- 
tunately meeting no one. 

‘*What-could he mean? » What must he think 
of ne?” Lasked myself, as I bathed my burn- 
ing cheeks, and smoothed my dishevelled locks. 
“« Those ‘unfortunate ‘glasses, they were my evil 
genius from the first. If it had not been for 
them, I would not have had this mishap. What 
can I do?> Oh! if he should tell Mrs. Living- 
stone.’’ And I shivered at the thouglit, and 
wrong my hands, ‘She will discharge me to- 
inorrow.”’ »At last I grew calmer. ‘“It was so 
dark,’ I said, ‘perhaps he suspects nothing. 
But I can: do nothing ‘until the tea-bell rings, 
then I will recover my missing glasses, and, by 
increased gravity of demeanor, prevent Dr. 
Livingstone from asking inconvenient questions, 
even if he does suspect.” ' 

But in vain I searched for the glasses. No 
one/had seen them, or knew anything of them. 
Dr.. Livingstone I would not ask; ‘and 1 ‘was 
forced to. abandon the search as useless: Maud 
approved their absence, telling me that now she 
could see my eyes, which, she affirmed, were far 
too pretty to hide. 

When Dr. Livingstone paid his visit that night, 
Ledntrived' to be absent. The next morning I 
heard he hailbeen unexpectedly called away on 
business for @ few days. I drew a long breath 
of relief; _Wasit relief? Strange to tell, I both 
wished and dreaded to see him again. Over 
and ovet I had repeated to myself those lines 
which cauged ‘such a wild thrill at my heart. 
In vain I told myself he was engaged, was going 
to be married to a beautiful woman ; again and 
again I would hear his musical voice, would feel 
the pressure of his arm ; and deep down in my 





heart ‘a wild, sweet hope grew into existenée, 
and would not be smothered. 

The days rolled ty, and the important evening 
for the ‘tableaux at length arrived. A stage had 
been improvised in the picture-gallery, ‘where 
the audience were to assemble. Mr. L’Estrange, 
as master of ceremonies, was in déspair at the 
non-arrival of Dr. Livingstone. ‘Two of the 
finest tableaux will be spoiled,’ he told me, 
when I entered the green-toom, little before 
eight o’clock. ‘The Doctor was to appear in 
them with Mrs. Peyton, and she refusés to take 
the cast with any oné else. It is natural,” Mr. 
L’Estrange continued, ‘‘she should feel badly 
at the absence of her fiancé; yet there is no 
sense in spoiling the programme.’’ And the 
perplexed manager hurriel away, little dream- 
ing of the jealousy and despair that wrung my 
heart at his careless words. ‘‘It is true, then, 
what people say,” I cried. “ How could I have 
believed it otherwise, and yet——”’ 

But the stage was beitig cleared for Evange- 
line. Itook my place at the piand. The bell 
tinkled, the curtain rose: Mrs. Peyton, her 
lovely eyes fixed ‘mournfully in the distance, 
fulty realized fhe poet's idea. The words of the 
song told their own tale to thé ‘énraptured audi- 
ence, who applauded enthusiastically at the fall- 
ing of the curtain. 

There were various other scenes. One grand 
tableau was the trial of Effie Deans, and here 
again the glorious eyés of Mrs. Peyton drew 
showers of applause. 

Near the close of the entertainment, Mr. 
L’ Estrange came and asked me whether I would 
not sing, in “place of the last tableau, which, 
owing to Mrs. Peyton’s perversity, would have 
to be omitted. ‘“‘ Any simple ballad Will do,’’ 
he pleaded: ““* Auld Robin Gray,’ for instance. 
It will bésuch ‘a favor.”” Not wishing to séem 
disobliging, I consented. A flattering stillness 
greeted the homely Scotch words, and then a 
thunder ‘of applause followed. A little speech 
of thanks from Mr. L’Estrange closed the enter- 
tainment, and actors and actresses streamed 
down into the audience. 

I wended my way through the almost deserted 
green-room. At thée’ddor T met Mr. L’Estrange. 
“Won't you tike my drm fora stroll on the 
avenue?” he said. ‘Everybody is going. _ It 
is my last night at the Lodge.” 

I was tired ‘and dispirited, but to refuse 
would look ‘strange, 80 I assented. 

‘We ‘found, as hé had said, numbers of people, 
besides ourselvés, enjoying the calm beauty of 
the night, which was unusually warm for the 
season. At the lower end of the avenue we 
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paused, to look back on the, scene, which. was 
charming. Colored lights, among the trees, 
shed a fantastic light over the gay dresses, of 
the ladies, and the sombre attire of their atten- 
dants; while beyond the gate, the fields and 
woods shone clear and white in the moonlight, 

‘Nature and art,’’ observed my companion ; 
‘‘how incomparably greater is one than the 
other, To-morrow, Mrs. Orme,’’ he continued, 
‘*T leave the Lodge for an absence of years. Will 
you not sing Kennst Du Das Land for me, out 
here in the moonlight? As a souvenir, to think 
of when I am far away ?’’ he added, 

With what ease he preferred his request. Who 
would have doubted the sincerity of his appeal? 

Removing my hand from his arm, I said, as 
coldly and quietly as I could, ‘‘ A favor from a 
lady, Mr. L’Estrange, should not. be so lightly 
valued as to make her the subject of a wager.” 
And leaving him to digest his astonishment as 
best he might, I ran back to the house. 

They were dancing merrily in the parlors, and 
I stopped a moment, on my way up stairs, to watch 
them. Lovely young girls, in the full tide of 
health and happiness; gallant, cavaliers ;. staid 
chaperons, nodding their turbans mysteriously 
at.each other, All were gorgeous. I alone was 
friendless and sad. 

On reaching the upper gallery, I found the 
lamp had been extinguished, and the hall only 
lighted by the .moonbeams, which .shone in 
throngh the window at the farend. The gallery 
was long, running the whole length of the house, 
and unfurnished, save by a huge oaken press, 
which had stood there ever since the honse was 
first built by, Dr. Livingstone’s grandfather. It 
Was ® ghastly-looking thing, and to-night it 
seemed more than usually grim. , As I neared 
it, a noise as of some one whispering, struck my 
ear. I stopped and listened. The breeze, sigh- 
ing softly through the trees without, the shadowy 
doorways, the time-honored press, was all that 
met earandeye. <‘‘ It must have been the night 
wind,”’ I said to myself, and passed on to Maud’s 
room. 

I found her still awake. She had heard me 
sing, she said, and wanted to know if her uncle 
had come home, _I talked a long while to her, 
and then seeing she was still wakeful, played 
softly until she fell asleep, 

The clock upon. the mantel chimed twelve as I 
entered my room, Divesting myself of the dis- 
guise which was becoming almost unbearable, I 
sank down in the window-seat. Then, and not 
till then, I confronted my own heart. 

Alas! those hours which Dr. Livingstone had 
spent with Maud, and that had been my joy, were 


.s0 I must go away from here, 





now my bane. In time I had unconsciously 
learned to lovehim, But dared I cherish a love, 
which would be despised were it known? How 
dared I set my affections on a man, who not only 
did not care for me, but who was engaged to 
another? Oh! shame to be so weak. ‘*I will 
cast this love from my heart,” I said, ‘I will 
crush it. out of my remembrance. And to do 
To-morrow my 
month of probation will be up, and then I will 
leaye.”’ 

Tears, burning tears, followed these words. I 
was once more homeless ; once more must again 
face the hard, pitiless world, 

How long I sat there, I cannot tell. I must 
have fallen into a sleep, from which I was awa- 
kened. by a peculiar, grating noise. The moon 
had gone down, and the room was in entire dark- 
ness, save for a dim light from the far end, re- 
yealing the,outline of a man, who seemed to be 
foreing the lock of my bureau. 

Instantly the whispering I had heard in the 
gallery came back to me, and my heart: almost 
stood still with fear., The ruffian had failed to 
perceive me, for I was hidden» ih: the deep em- 
brasure of the window. "A cmoment’s:thought, 
and my plan of ‘action was takens «The: door 
leading from my room to the halbiwas locked, 
and the key was in my pocket.; The other door, 
leading into Maud’s room, had the key om:the 
outer side. Stealing noiselessly'acréss the car- 
pet, I gained this door, shut and lockéed:it, and 
then rushing through Maud’s room, I flew along 
the gallery, intending to alarm the people sleep- 
ing in the next hall. There was a smothered 
oath from the dark shadow of the press, hurried 
footsteps from the staircase, a flash, a slight re- 
port, and then I fell senseless—and at Dr. Liv- 
ingstone’s feet. 

When I recovered consciougness, I was lying 
on @ sofa in the library. The Doctor was stand- 
ing at the table, pouring something from a bottle 
into a glass. 

‘‘ Where is he? Have they killed;Maud?” I 
exclaimed, starting up, and then falling back 
again from sheer weakness. 

‘‘ Drink this,” said Dr. Livingstone, holding 
the glass to my lips. I obeyed me¢hanically. 

‘« Maud is safe,’’ he said, ‘‘ and the burglars 
gone.. I had just come home, when I met you 
flying down the hall. To see whether:you were 
hurt was our first duty. So I brought you in 
here, Fortunately the rascal’s weapon missed 
fire. Thank God, you are safe!’’ 

I looked at him in surprise. 
fast. What meant this emotion ? 

** When I saw you had only fainted,” he went 


My heart beat 
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oa, ‘*I hastened to Maud, whom I found sleep- 
ing quietly, entirely unconscious of danger. The 
fire-escape, suspended from the window in my 
room, showed me how one of the villains had es- 
caped. The open hall-door below proved how 
the other got off. But little noise had been 
made, and no one had been disturbed beside our- 
selves.” 

‘* But why were you not in bed?” he said, after 
I, in turn, had explained how I had detected the 
burglars, and had finished my account of the 
almost tragedy. 

“T was not sleepy,” I replied, looking down, 
something in his look making a coward of me. 

“But I aver that you ought to have been 
sleepy,”’ he said, laughingly. ‘At seventeen, 
sleep comes naturally, at least to any one with a 
clear conscience,’’ he added, giving me a pene- 
trating look. 

Then, and not till then, I thought of my loos- 
ened hair, my missing eye-glasses, my cast-off 
widow's cap, the absence of all disguises. ‘“How 
had he discovered my age?’’ I asked myself, 
and, frightened more than ever, I made a move- 
ment to go: 

“Stay,”’ he said. ‘‘ Here is something that be- 
longs to you;” and putting his hands into an 
inner pocket of his coat, he drew forth my eye- 


glasses. He had found them, then, and kept 
them all this time. 


“Tell me, Miss Orme,” he said, ‘* what object 
you could have had in this disguise ?”’ 
I saw it was useless to prevaricate. 

all. 

“Only to keep myself from starving,”’ I cried, 
bursting into tears. ‘‘ Blame the world, that 
denied the girl of seventeen the right to earn 
her daily bread ;’’ and unable to contain my emo- 
tions, I sobbed passionately. 

Was I dreaming? Darrel Livingstone’s arms 
were around me. His kisses were on my lips. 
His voice was bidding me be comforted, telling me 
that I should never more have to face the cold 
world. ‘I learned to love you in Maud’s room,” 


He knew 


he said, ‘‘ when you sat there so quietly. But 
I could not explain your strange masquerading. 
God forgive me, I never thought of the truth.” 

When my tears ceased to flow, and I was able 
to talk, I asked him ‘‘ how he had discovered 
my age ?”” 

‘‘Not a very difficult matter,” he replied. 
“When a certain young lady leaves her Evan- 
gelines, with her name and date of gift inscribed 
therein, lying on the table——"”’ 

All was clear now. The book, of which I was 
very fond, had been a gift from my father on 
my sixteenth birth-day. It lay on the table in 
Maud’s room, and I had never thought of the 
inscription on the title-page. 

‘* At first I could hardly realize what I saw,” 
observed the Doctor, ‘‘ but the rencontre in the 
hall the night before I left home, cleared up the 
mystery. Then, too, I suspected you before. 
You were such a very youthful widow, my dar- 
ling,’’ he said, gayly. ‘‘ But I could not make 
out why you had assumed the disguise, and, as 
I told you, it puzzled me.”’ 

««And—and made you distrust me,”’ I stam- 
mered, looking down, and regretting my decep- 
tion more thanever. ‘‘Oh! I am so sorry I did 
it—even—even to earn my bread.” 

‘* Forget all about it, dearest,’’ he answered, 
folding me more tenderly in his arms than ever, 
and kissing me again and again, ‘I learned to 
love you, in spite of it. You were so patient with 
Maud, so kind, so self-sacrificing; you were so 
womanly in all you said and did. What a fool I 
was not to suspect the truth! But I will never 
distrust you again, rest assured of that.’’ 

‘*But Mrs. Peyton,” I ventured to suggest, 
thinking of her for the first time, and withdraw- 
ing from his arms. ‘‘ Everybody says you are 
betrothed to her.”’ 

‘* My dear, nobody says so, except my sister, 
who, of course, wishes for it. But I want no 
cold, artificial woman of the world, no mere lady 
of fashion. My choice is here. A true heart is 





worth a thousand Mrs. Peytons.”’ 





FALLING 


BY E. M. 


Tue falling leaves float softly down, 
And rustle ‘neath our careless tread; 
With crimson, gold, and russet-brown, 
The woodland ways are thickly spread. 
The maples stand bereft, discrowned, 
Fair queens dethroned, but haughty still, 
Their gold and rubies strew the ground, 
And he may gather them who will. 


LEAVES. 
CONKLIN. 


The oaks fling out their banners bright, 
And laugh at frost and Autumn gales, 
The ash in purple robes bedight; 
Nor yet the sturdy walunt fails. 
But all its gold is tarnished brown ; 
The forest boughs are almost bare; 
The forest leaves are floating down, 
And sighs are on the hazy air. 
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BY FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. 


Yus, my name’s Jaggers—Signor Jager, the 
play-bills have it; and I’m the man that did it. 
And if you are particular about wanting to know 
the long and short of it, I’m hardened enough 
not to mind telling you, though I've never told 
the story straight out before, and, it is likely, 
never shall again. 

“Terrible fatality !’’ the papers called it, and 
** shocking accident!’’ and all that. And so it 
was; and it was something more tome, A man 
does not find his life any lighter to bear, when 
he has a stain of blood on his hands, and it’s 
the blood, too, of the woman he—— 

But never mind that —that’s all over, like the 
rest of it. 

She came to us in the early spring, nearly two 
years ago. I remember the time of the year 
well enough, and the night, too—a delicious, 
sweet-smelling, soft blowing sort of a night, after 
a pretty heavy shower. 

We had just come from a little town about 
twelve miles behind, and were going to give our 
first entertainment in the new place the next 
day. We had the tents ready, and the company 
had scattered themselves, as they always did, 
when they had the time for a bit of a lark, for 
they were most of them young people, and 
given to that sort of thing. Fact is, I was the 
oldest performer among them, and I may as well 
own up that I wasn’t a favorite, having the 
character of being a close, surly, sharp-tongued 
fellow, who didn’t care to be sociable. And I 
dare say it was all true enough; at any rate, 
it’s a way of mine to like to be left alone, and 
people generally find it out. So I was left alone 
that night, and was standing at the door of the 
big tent, looking up at the sky, and working 
out some notions of my own about the stars, 
when Leroy—that’s the owner, you know—came 
up behind me, and touched me on the shoulder. 

“‘Come in here, Jaggers,’”’ he says. 

I turned half round, and saw he was smiling, 
as if something queer had happened. 

*«What’s up ?”’ I asked. 

“‘Come into the back, and see,” said he. 
“Tve got a fanciful little fish there as ever you 
saw, and I want your opinion on her.”’ 

‘‘Her?”’ gaid I, 

‘* Yes,’’ he answered. 
nor !”” 
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“A girl, as I’m a sin- 





I did not care about girls, and I did not care 
about going, but. I went, because it was easier 
to go than to refuse. There was a kind of room 
at the back, curtained off from the rest of the 
tent. It was the owner’s room, in fact, where 
all the business was done, and it was there Leroy 
led me. 

‘Come in,’’ he said, lifting the curtain, ‘‘ and 
prepare yourself for a sensation.” 

Now, I’m not a nervous fellow, or a suscepti- 
ble one, and I was eyen cooler than usual that 
night, as I passed under the curtain, but I'll 
confess that when it fell behind me, and I saw 
her standing in the dim light, I gave a bit of a 
start. 

She was not more than sixteen or seventeen, 
and she was dressed like any other little country 
lass just out of a hay-field or a dairy—short, 
coarse-blue petticoat, and print jacket, clumsy 
little shoes, and red handkerchief tied under 
her chin, and over her curly hair—and yet, I 
swear she was enough to make any man start at 
first sight of her. If it was to come to com- 
paring, I don’t know anything I could compare 
her to but a rose-bud, or perhaps a red-tipped 
daisy, just opened fresh to the morning sun and 
dew; she was so rosy, and dimpled, and pretty, 
and childish. That was it, you see; she was 
more a child than a woman, a blooming, lovely, 
pouting child, half frightened, and half daring, 
and trying to look defiant from under-her long, 
dark eye-lashes, even while the hand holding her 
little bundle was trembling, as I saw. 

“This is my friend, the illustrious Signor 
Jager, my dear,” said Leroy, in his joking way. 
‘“The gentleman you saw at Rossthorne, the 
only performer of the famous knife-trick in the 
world. Will you tell him why you came here.”’ 

She gave me a shy, little, wilful look, and 
blushed and pouted more than ever, dropping 
her eyes the next minute, and working the toe 
of her stout little shoe into the sawdust. 

‘‘T ran @way,’’ she said, at last. 

‘¢ What for?’’ I asked, roughly enough. I had 
seen runaways before, and I knew faces like hers 
were better at home. 

‘‘T seen the show at. Rossthorne,” she an- 
swered, “and I want to bea lady, like them 
as acts, and rides the horses. I’m tired of farm 
work, and I won’t stay at home no longer, and 
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my Aunt Jane needn’t think I will. So I run 
away antl come here, to see if I couldn't learn 
tobe a actor.” 

I'turned, and looked at Leroy, and he looked 
at me, hiding his laugh as’ well as he could. 

«« Well?” says he. 

“It isn't well,” I says. “She had better 
take her bundle and go'back.”’ * 

She heard me, and turned on me all in a pet, 
her soft, round, baby-face reddening, and quiv- 
ering: big angry tears springing to her eyes. 

“I won't go back!” she cried. ‘I won’t go 
back—never—to be laughed at, and made game 
of. I'm going to be a lady. If you won’t take 
me, some one else will. They've said many a 
time that—that my face was my fortune.”’ 

There was a childish triumph and certainty, 
even in the hesitant drop of her voice. Any 
simpleton could have seen that, little fool as she 
was, she knew her power as well as many a 
wiser and worldlier woman. 

Leroy shrugged his shoulders, and nn to 
me in an under tone. 

‘‘ Shall I take her or not ?”’ he asked. 

“I won’t have anything to do with it,” I said. 

“It is just such a face as we want,’’ said he. 
“Her clodhopper friends were not far wrong in 
saying it was her fortune. People will come, 
just to have a glimpse of her.”’ 

Then he spoke to her. 

“ What is your name ?”’ 

“Susy,’’ she answered. ‘I won’t tell the 
other one. You can call me anything you like. 
I don’t want my real name on the bills if I stay; 
and it isn’t a pretty one either.” 

**Susy?’’ said Leroy. ‘‘ Well, Susy is a nice 
little name enough; but it won’t do for a 
play-bill. Suppose we call you Mademoiselle 
Suzette.” 

Her eyes speckled, and she laughed, like a 
child pleased with a new toy. 

‘Then you will take me?’’ she cried, eagerly. 

“« Yes,” said he. ‘I'll take you, and we will 
see if we can’t do something grand for you, 
though you will have to learn a good many 
things first. I’lltake you, Mademoiselle Suzette, 
because your friends were in the right.”’ 

So it was agreed that she should stay. And 
when he was at leisure, Leroy took her up town, 
to the women’s lodgings, arid handed her over 
to the oldest of them, who was a good-natured 
sreature, who had charge of the wardrobe, and 
sometimes took parts that did not need much 
good looks. 
& nice laugh Julia Mouncey had the next day, 
when she told us how Mademoiselle Suzette had 
condueted herself in her new role. We were 





Julia Mouncey, her name was, and } 


not a grand company; and if there were any 
jokes on hand, they were sure to be passed from 
one to the other freely enough. 

«Bless you!” said the jolly soul. “It was 
as good as # comedy to hear her talk, and see 
her stand there with her eyes shining like a six- 
year-old’s, just going wild with joy over the old 
things. I showed her tinselly rags, that wouldn’t 
knock down for sixpence at auction. But I 
think the girls rather upset her when they came 
in, all in their common clothes. She thought 
they wore gauze and tights from morning till 
night, and she asked me afterward how it was 
that they didn’t look red and white, and hand- 
some, as they did when they were acting.” 

If they had not been a good-natured lot alto- 
gether, there would have been envy among them ; 
but, as it was, they took to the girl as a good 
joke, and even made a sort of pet of her. She 
was not quick at learning things, and was plenty 
of trouble. But first one would give her a les- 
son, and then another, until she knew enough to 
go on and be looked at, if nothing else. 

She was almost crazy with excitement the first 
night this happened, and the mixture of fright 
and ecstacy made her so pretty, that she was a 
sight to see. Leroy had built so much on her 
beauty, that he even commissioned Julia Moun- 
cey to buy a couple of new costumes for her; 
and when she went in the first—a page’s dress, 
that she had to dance a simple little dance in— 
you may believe it or not, but the whole house 
burst out into a roar of applause at the sight of 
her, even before she could make her bow and 
begin. It was her childish look that did it, as 
well as her loveliness. She had no stage air and 
grace, and could only stand behind the foot- 
lights, trembling with joy and fear; her im- 
mense, liquid, dark eyes dilated, and her cheeks, 
blooming with color, not knowing whether to run 
away or stay where she was. 

Leroy stood at the side, in quite a fever of 
delight. 

** Let her keep that baby look,’’ he said, ‘and 
her fortune’s made. Good Lord, how the public 
like a pretty little fool !” 

The audience called her back again and again, 
but Leroy knew better than to let her go more 
than twice, though she was eager enough, and 
would have gone on halfa dozen of times after 
the first, if shé had been allowed. 

When I came up, to be ready for my turn, she 
was standing at the left wing, panting like a 
bird, in her triumph. She had pulled off her 
little purple velvet, pearl-banded cap, and held 
it in her hand, and her hair lay in soft, moist, 
golden rings on her forehead. She looked as 
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fregh, asa. baby just out of the cradle, and she 
gave me one of her shy, looks, from under her 
eye-lashes, and laughed and pouted, 

‘* They liked me, you see,” she said, ‘‘ though 
you did say I'd better go back with my bundle.’’ 

‘I didn’t. say they wouldn’t like you,’ I 
answered. 

She tossed her little head, and looked down at 
her cap. 

‘*Then why did you say, I had better go 
home?” 

‘¢ Because I meant it,’ I said, and pushed by 
her without further parley. 

I was.a born fool, I knew it then, and I 
knew'it all along, from first to last. There was 
not one thing about her that ought to have held 
& man’s fancy for a minute. She was a vain, 
empty-headed little animal, and nothing more. 
She was ignorant for lack of opportunity; she 
was selfish, and had no more heart than a kitten. 
She cared for no human being but herself, and 
asked for nothing better than plenty of food and 
idleness, and fine clothes, and admiration; and 
yet I fell into her net in spite of every better 
feeling that held me back. If I had not given 
way myself, and, standing coolly aloof, had seen 
another man drift into such a mad fancy, how 
I should have jeered at him. And, for that 
matter, I jeered at myself, and struggled hard 
enough; but it was no use, Perhaps, however, 
I was a bit wrong in saying she had no other 
attraction than her baby bloom, and her big, 
dark eyes. There was something else about her, 
though it would be hard to describe what it was. 
It was away she had, which took with women 
as well as with men, and made them wait on 
her, and treat her like a child; a sort of simple, 
helpless, careless fashion, of seeming to expect 
petting and sacrifice from everybody. She never 
did anything for herself, or gave thought for the 
future. So long as to-day brought comfort and 
sunshine, she never troubled herself about. to- 
morrow. She would curl up in a warm corner, 
and watch Julia Mouncey sew for her until mid- 
night, and then would turn in and fall asleep 
with a smile on her lips, never seeming to have 
a doubt but that her costumes would be ready 
for her, though her own little bungling fingers 
had not been trusted with the work for a minute. 

‘Tm glad I run away,” she would say. “I 
wish I'd done it sooner. I’m happy here, You 
are all so good-tempered. I hate my Aunt 
Jane!” 

“Though her Aunt Jane,”’ said the Mouncey 
woman, afterwards, a trifle out of patience, ‘has 
been a mother to her, as I have found out from 
what her own lips have told me,”’ 





And yet it; was this very pretty, selfish help- 
lessness that fascinated us. A different face 
would have made it a different thing, but that 
face of hers made fools of one and all. Her very 
vanity helped her, too, since it caused her to 
be eager for admiration, and anxious to please 
people where it might be done without self-sac- 
rifice. What was it but vanity that made her 
make advances in her pouting, whimsical way, 
even to me? Being the madman I was, how 
could I help watching her in secret at all times, 
and standing at the wings when she went on to 
sing her little idle songs, and dance her simple 
dances, which were mere nothings, and yet al- 
ways brought down -the house, as if they had 
been something wonderful ? 

I had been watching her so one night, when 
the public were more than usually cold over her, 
and as she came running off, she saw me, and 
stopped suddenly, hanging her curly head, and 
poutting out her red lips petulantly. 

*«What do you look at me for?’’ she demanded. 
‘You don’t like me. Why'should you stand 
there always—when you hate me so ?”’ 

I set my back against the wing, and folded my 
arms grimly. 

** Do I hate you ?’’ I answered. 

«¢ Yes, you do,’’ said she. 

‘¢ Then, all the better for me,”’ said I. 

Most girls would have been rebuffed, but it 
was not her way to feel things deeply. She 
opened her eyes full upon me in an innocent, 
surprised fashion, but without a hint of real 
anger in her expression. 

‘‘T haven't never done nothing to vex you,” 
she said. 

“‘No,’’ answered [. 

‘* Other people like me,’ 

*«T dare say,’”’ said I. 

It was only her vanity that was stung, but, as 
I have said, her vanity was all that ever was 
touched by anything. To see even an ugly fel- 
low like me, cold and unresponsive, was enough 
toupset hera bit. Thedimples about her mouth 
began to wark, and her eyes ‘grew big and moist 
all at once. She dropped her little cap, and 
stopped to pick it up, and when she raised her 
head, there were pettish tears on her lashes. 

‘‘IT don’t care,”’ she said. ‘‘ Every one else—” 
And there she broke off, and tried to run past 
me. 

It sounds like a poor business enough, when 
it is told; but I swear to-you, I lost all power 
over myself. Before I knew what I was doing, 
I had caught her by the arm, and was holding 
her fast. 

“ Let me go!’" she said. 


with a fresh pout. 


««T—I hate you!” 
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‘« It was me that hated you a minute ago,’’ I 
said, almost savagely. 
I hate you.” 

I made her turn round in spite of her efforts, 
and I think my look frightened her, for the next 
instant she hid her face in her little hands, 

“Do I hate you ?’’ said I. 

««I—I don’t know,’’ she panted, ‘* No—no— 
you don’t. Iwanttogo. They are calling me.’ 

‘* May I stand here and watch you every 
night?’’ I asked, and yet not gently, either. I 
was, wild at myself, even while I said the words. 

Then she drew her hands away, and gave me 
a look—half-triumph, half-terror. 

‘* Yes,’’ she whispered, ‘‘ if you like,’ 

_ “Ido like,’ I said, ‘‘ or I shouldn’t do it.” 
And then [ let her go. 

Only the next morning, Leroy came to me with 
a piece of news. 

«« The Wallers are going to-morrow,’’ he said. 
‘‘ And we shall be in a nice fix if we can’t get 
some one to fill Lotta’s place. We can do with- 
out the other one well enough, but it is pretty 
bad on us to lose Lotta.”’ 

He was right there. The public liked the 
knife-trick—principally, I used to think, because 
it was such a dangerous bit of business, and made 
them hold their breath until it was over, and I 
made my bow to them. And it was a dangerous 
business, too; as dangerous as it looked, which 
is saying a good deal. 

This was how it was done, though, I dare say 
you have heard of it, if you haven't seen it, 
The girl Lotta, dressed in a fancy boy’s costume, 
stood against a kind of screen, at which I threw 
a number of large, sharp knives, all escaping 
her by a hair’s-breadth, until she was literally 
pinned, or penned in with them, They pierced 
the screen above her outstretched arms, and 
under them, down her sides, and around her 
hand; and often as. I had practised, and.old as 
the trick was to me, I can tell you I never did it 
without an uncomfortable feeling, and a wish 
that it was over. But, as I have said, the public 
liked it, and it was so rare, that we could not 
dispense with it, and it wos true enough that. we 
should be in a tight place if we could not find 
some one willing to run the risk, and cool enough 
to do it safely. 

‘‘There’s no one who can do it,’’ I said. 

Leroy laughed, a dubious, uncomfortable sort 
of laugh. 

‘* Well,”’ said he, ‘‘ it seems not; but [ have 


an idea, if we can manage her—and there's noth-- 


-ing more sure than that—she would take wonder- 
fully.”’ 
** Who ?”’ I asked, sharply. 


‘* Look at.me, and see. if, 





He laughed again, and twisted his mustache. 

‘* Mademoiselle Suzette,’ he answered, ‘You 
know what a sensation she always makes; and 
she isn’t nervous. She’s a cold-blooded little 
animal, though one would scarcely fancy so to 
look at her. And she would do anything for a 
new costume, and I’ve promised her the prettiest 
she likes to choose for herself.’’ 

‘‘ What?’ cried I. ‘‘ Have you spoken to her 
about it ?” 

‘‘Yes,”’ said he, shrugging his shoulders, ** and 
though she was more than half-frightend at first, 
I am not sure but the idea of a new triumph 
pleased her. The costume was the bait, how- 
ever. She would sell her soul for a spangled 
petticoat, and she would scarcely lose by the 
bargain.” 

** Leave her alone,’’ I said. 
none of our business.”’ 

There was a moment’s pause, in which he 
looked at me as if he was waiting to see what 
else I was going to say. Men understand each 
other well enough as a rule, and he understood 
me. 

‘*I won’t do it,’’ I said, at last. 

** You won’t ?” 

** No, said I. 

‘* Very well,’’ said he, and walked away whist- 
ling. 

He was sharp enough to know better than lose 
his, temper, and argue the point, If he had done 
that, the end would only have been a row, and de- 
feat for him ; and, as I say, he knew better than 
to run any risk. 

He managed the matter another way. He 
went and talked to Susy, and the consequence 
was, that when next I saw her, she was in a pet, 
and would scarcely look at me. 

‘* What's the matter?’’ said I. 

‘* Nothing,”’ she answered, and looked crosser 
than ever. 

In a minute, however, she took a new turn, as 
I knew she would, 

‘“‘No one ever said they wouldn’t act with 
me before,’’ she broke out, tossing her head. 
‘¢There’s plenty as likes me well enough to wish 
they could.”’ 

‘¢ Who told you I wouldn’t act with you?’ 

‘Mr. Leroy.’’ And then all at once she raised 
her eyes to mine. ‘‘ Why wouldn’t you?” she 
asked. 

‘« Because,” said I, faltering like a fool, ‘* be- 
cause I wouldn’t trust myself.’”’ 

“I'd trust you,’”’ shesaid. ‘I'll trust myself 
with you—with you.”’ 

She had no more sentiment, about tho matter 
than Mouncey herself, but she blushed, a sudden 


‘« Her soul is 
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lovely blush, and then tried 'to laugh it off in her 
foolish, pretty fashion. 

«©I wouldn't trust everybody,” ‘she added ; 
“but I know you wouldn’t trust me.”’ 

I had never known just how weak I was until 
then, when I found myself giving way to her, 
knowing it was madness. 

‘‘Do you want to take the place ?” I'asked‘her. 

We were standing at the door of the tent, and 
she looked out at the blue sky far away, as‘if'she 
saw Heaven, and nothing nearer. 

‘¢ Leroy says [ shall wear pink satin, and black 
velvet and gold,’’ she said. ““ And T do so like 
pink satin, when ‘it’s shaded with black velvet.” 

She made me feel rough and half-savage. 

“* Do you like it well enough to risk your life 
for it?’ I said. 

She gave me the usual pout, and a laugh like 
a bird’s trill. 

“You wouldn’t hutt me?” sheariswered. ‘ No- 
body-would; bat you less than anybody.’’ And 
that bit of daring, triumphant folly was harder 
on me than all the rest. ‘ 

So, to make the story short, Leroy got his way, 
and I practise? ‘in ‘seeret by the hours: I did 
not want every one to know what an idiot I‘ was, 
so I kept it quiet, only telling-‘Leroy that I 
would not’try the trick in-public until I had got 
used to the idea of doing it with a strange face 
before me. It was even harder than 1 thought 
when it came-to the point, and I had.to practise 
with the child herself, shuddering at first at the 
whiz of the knives, and yet trying to laugh. 

“Shut your eyes,’’ I used to order her; ** and 
keep them shut. I don’t want to see them.” 

But of course we both got pretty well used 
to it in time. One thing is certain, she was the 
coolest of the two always, and, at last, could 
laugh, and look -her toveliest, from beginning to 
end of the business, and did not seem to care 
how long it lasted, if people only applauded ; 
and many a little tiff we had, because I was so 
determined never to let any amount of clapping 
and calling make me go through it twite ina 
night. 

I suppose I ought to know what I looked for- 
ward to in those days, but I must say I don’t 
I was oftener miserable than not, and always 
restless and ill at ease. ‘She did not care for 
me, I know, nor for anybody else but herself, 
for the matter of that, though she had more ad- 
mirers than she could have counted on her fin- 
gers in half a day. 

“TI don’t want to be married,” she used to 
say to Mouncey. ‘I wouldn’t be married,” 
with a little shudder, “‘for anything in the 
world. I want to live this way always. Jen- 





nie Wyce, in Rossthorne, got married, and she 
used to have to nurse horrid little babies, and 
sew, and work. And she was pretty, too, once. 
I would rather die than live as‘she did. No one 
cared for her.”’ 

“Pooh!” said Mounvey, who was fond of joking 
her. ‘ You must marry ‘2 lord.” 

“A lord !’’ she'said, eagerly, opening her eyes 
to their widest, as Mountey told me afterward. 
‘“Do lords-ever marry ‘girls like me ?”’ 

‘‘P should think so,” said Mouncey, ‘“Read 
the penny journals, and see if they don’t. They 
never marry any one else. They like actresses 
the best—and flower-girls, and milliners. I 
have read of one who took ‘a little crossing- 
sweeper, broom and all, in preference to a beau- 
tiful young duchess, with golden hair, and a 
haughty way, and two million a year, not to 
speak of family diamonds.” 

‘‘And,”’ says the woman to me, when she told 
the joke, “she believed it, and colored up her 
loveliest, and lay on the sofa thinking about it, 
with her eyes all in a shine. You mark my 
words, the innocent little fool will be on the 
lookout for a lord from this day forward.” 

There might have been a fate in it. It was 
not three days, before Leroy came to me laugh- 
ing. 

“We are going up in the world, by Jove!” 
he suid. ‘Ford tells me we had a live marquis 
among the audience last night, and he came to 
see Mademoiselle Suzette. Did you gee that 


j pale, handsome, long-legged fellow in the front 


row? That was lie.” 

‘“‘He had better have stayed at home,”’ I said, 
savagely. 

‘«T dare say,” suid Leroy, “ for his own sake, 
as well as for Mademoiselle Suzette’s. For my 
part, I should not care to be troubled with her, 
charming as she is.’’ 

That night, when I went to look out at the 
audience, I found Mademoiselle Suzette peeping 
through a hole he curtain; and when she 
heard me she t@fned round, tlushing like o 
frightened child. 

‘‘T was looking for the lord,’’ she stammered. 
‘¢T never saw a lord, and they say there is one 
in the audience. Do you know which one he is?” 

‘‘He’s in the second row to-night,” I an- 
swered, half-sneering. ‘ ‘‘The third man—a 
swell, with lilies of the valley in his button-hole. 
How do you like his looks? Different ‘from the 
rest of us, isn’t he?’’ 

** Qh, yes !”’ she burst out, at her first glimpse 
of him. ‘He's handsome, and nice, and his 
clothes are so beautiful !’’ 

She stood there watching him until she was 
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obliged to go on, and then she went, allin a 
flutter. 

««I—I wonder if he will like my singing,’’ she 
said, tremulously, to me, as she passed me, 
“Pm frightened.” 

She had no need to have been frightened. 
It was not her singing he had come to hear, 

His cool, indifferent face brightened, as soon 
as he caught sight of her, and he leaned for- 
ward, not missing a gesture or expression, as 
she did her part. Sometimes he smiled a, little, 
but oftener he simply watched her, as he might 
have watched a beautiful bird, and at the end 
of her song he detached the lilies of the valley 
from his coat, and threw them lightly and deftly 
toward her, so that they fell at her feet, 

She had never received such a tribute before, 
Ours. were not swell. performances, and . the 
people who usually attended them, , thought 
more of getting their money's worth, than of 
paying compliments to the actors, She, came 


off with the flowers, fastened in her bodice, and 
she was in a state of such ecstatic excitement, 
that she ran by me without seeming to see me 
at all. 

Well, the next night he was there again, and 
the next, and the next; and always, after the 
first time, he brought a bouquet with him, and 


threw it to her; and so it went on for a week. 
At the end of that time, Mouncey came to me in 
a fret. 

“Tt’s time for you or Leroy to do something,”’ 
she said, 

“There’s nothing to be done,” I answered, 

T hadn’t been looking on without seeing things, 
but what right had I to interfere, though I was 
wretched enough to be more than half mad. 

“There was,a ring in her bouquet last,night,’’ 
she went on, ‘‘and this morning she, went. out 
to meet him. . Bessie Jones hag written three 
notes for her already. I haye found that out.’’ 

‘*‘ Well,” said I, savagely, ‘‘ stop it if you 
can.” 

“Don’t be a fool,” she replied, ‘It’s not 
women who can stop women—women like her, 
at least. If Leroy can bully her enongh. to 
frighten her, or.if you give, her .a, lecture—she 
is half afraid of you, and it pleases her vanity 
to think she has made a fool.of you—she may 
be held in check until we go away frem. here ; 
and then, if he does not follow her, she is, safe 
enough. She would. forget the Angel Gabriel. a 
week after she lost.sight of him,’’ 

‘Leave her alone,’’ I, broke out. - ‘‘ You. wo- 
men have a spite against, each other.’ But I 
knew I was giving way to wild folly, even as I 
spoke. 


She only laughed, in a, comfortable scorn. of 
the implied accusation. 

“What.?”. said she. ‘‘ Am I young enough to 
be jealous? A woman whose pink and white 
days are as far, behind as mine are, ought to have 
got,over.envy. Bless you, man, l’m nigh on to 
fifty, and as,tough as you. Keep your temper, 
and don’t, be simple.’’ 

That night, after the great knife-trick, when 
the bouquet flew toward Mademoiselle, a;note fell 
out of it, and I picked it, up and, put it in my 
pocket, She colored up furiously, but dared not 
speak until we left the stage, and then she 
turned on me, ruffled like an angry bird. 

‘Give me my letter !’’ she, demanded, 

I took it from, my pocket,, but held to it. 

‘A nice fellow—my lord!’’ I said, trying: to 
speak without raging. ‘‘ A charming fellow)!” 

She stamped her little pink boot on the boards. 

‘‘Give me my letter!’’ she cried. ‘‘ Quick, 
quick !’ 

“Why quick?’’ said I. 
know if you will come ?”’ 

She reddened. to the, very. roots of her curly 
hair, in her pretty fury of impatience, and she 
struck her hands. together. 

‘* Give: it. me!’’ she said. 
It is no business of yours, Ihate you!’’ 

And that was the truth, too. She would have 
hated the best friend she had, if they had crossed 
her in the merest trifle of a whim. That was 
her way. And yet, while. I knew this, I could 
not help feeling a horrible. pang when she spoke 
the words. . They seemed to drive me wild, after 
@ manner. 

‘*Do you know where, you, are going to?”’ I 
asked her. 

‘“‘Do you think I shall tell..you?’’ she, an- 
swered. 

‘IT don’t mean that,’ I returned. ‘I mean, 
do.you know that you are going to the devil—to 
wretchedness and despair ?’’ 

I might as; well have talked, to the wind. 
There was not a warning-on earth that could 
have touched her ever so slightly.’ She broke 
into, a shower of ‘tears, but it was only because 
she was afraid of being kept from her lover; and 
because my. interference irritated her. 

‘IT want my letter!’’ she sobbed, — 
“ He—he will be gone!’’ 

What; seized hold of me I. cannot tell. I 
seemed, to burst into a rage of. feeling, notwith- 
'} standing my better sense. I flung the note-upon 
the floor, and staggered back, against the rough’ 
wall, hiding my face in my hands,. I, must have 
been holding on to some. hope. before, without 
* knowi ing it. 


“Ts. he waiting to 


**T will tell him, 
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“*Oh, my God!”’ T cried. 
are not a good woman ?”’ 

I had not been in the habit of thinking about 
women, but just at that moment I seemed to be 
knocked ‘down, all at once, with a sense of what 
my gloomy life might have been made, if she had 
liad a pure, loving heart, and I mght have’ won 
it. But she answered me like a spoiled child. 

"I don’t want to be what you call a good wo- 
man. i'hate good women!” And stooping down, 
she picked up her ‘note, and was off in a flash. 

Leroy was wiser than I was, however. We 
had been doing well enough, and making money, 
since our arrival in the town; but in half an hour 
after this he came to me. 

‘« We must leave here to-night.” 

««What?” T answered. 

He produced his pocket-knife, and began to 
trim his nails, composedly. 

**T cannot afford to lose Mademoiselle Suzette,” 
he explained, in his coolest style. ‘‘ And I don’t 
intend to if it can be helped. I mean to check- 
mate my lord.” 

I understood clearly enough then, of course ; 
but I made no comment. 

“Tt is the only way,’”’ he went on. ‘I know 
the foolish girl. That businéss of the ring looks 
badly for us, and he has money enough to give 
her as much trumpery as she can stand up under. 
And he will do it. Heis one of your indifferent, 
lavish kind.” ; 

It seemed nothing but natural that there shoul 
be some trouble with the girl when she was told 
the news. When she came in that night, she 
found Mouncey putting the last few things in 
the trunks, and on hearing her explanation, the 
woman said she turned pale, and began to cry 
in an excited kind of way. 

‘TI don’t want to go,”’ she said. 
den: What is it all for?” 

«Business reasons of Leroy’s,” 
Mouncey. ‘ What ails you ?” 

** Nothing; only—only I don’t like to be wor- 
ried so. Where are we going?” 

«T don’t know.”’ 

**T wasn’t going to tell her,” she added, after- 
ward, ‘She was sharp enough, silly ‘as she is, 
to slip out to him again, or, at least, to send him 
word.” 

She fretted and pouted all that night, and 
showed ill-humor through the whole of the jour- 
ney, which Leroy had taken care should be a 
longer one than usual. Mouncey had a com- 
fortless enough time with her; and when we 
reached our stopping-place, it was two days be- 
fore she would take her usual place in the per- 
formances again. 


“Why is it that you 


“ It’s so sud- 


answered 





“Says her head aches,’’ said Mouncey. ‘And 
I dare say it does, after all that temper.” 

‘* Pooh !”’ commented Leroy, tolerantly. ‘‘ Leave 
her alone. She will be eager enough to show 
herself in a day or s0.” 

And so she was. Petulant as her humor was, 
she fuund it dull work playing the invalid, and 
the accounts the rest brought her of the enthu- 
siasm of the audiences, stirred her vain litile 
soul within her. On the fourth day her head- 
ache disappeared, and she was ready to appear. 

**She’s safe enough now,” said Mouncey, ina 
week’s time. ‘Safe until the next one comes 
on the boards. She has let my lord drift into 
the back-ground, and is full of nothing but the 
blue satin and silver Leroy has half-way pro- 
mised her for the knife-trick.”’ ¢ 

She eveh became as friendly as ever with me, 
and acted quite as if she had forgotten her anger. 
The fact was that the people admired her so much, 
that she had quite enough to make her happy. 
And it was no wonder that they admired her, for 
she grew prettier every day; prettier in the 
rose on her cheeks, and the gold of her hair, and 
the softness of her dark, dewy eyes. There wasn't 
& man or woman living, who could have looked 
at her for the first time, without being fairly 
startled by the sight of so much beauty. 

But I may as well cut my story as short as 
possible. 

Leroy gave her the new suit, and Mouncey 
made it for her—a page’s costume of blue satin, 
slashed with silver, and ornamented with pearl 
tassels and fringe, dangling and swaying as she 
moved. 

She came out of the dressing-room the first 
night she wore it, just before we were to do the 
knife-trick, ready to go on in all her bravery. 
Mouncey had dressed her, and I’ll own it upset 
me a bit, right at the beginning, just to look at 
her—all gloss of satin, and glow of color, her 
little head running over with short, soft baby 
curls; a half-shy, half-triumphant pout on her 
lips, her eyes full of delight. She saw me 
standing watching her, andshe came and stopped 
before me. 

«Ts it as pretty as the pink ?”’ she asked. 

**Yes,”’ said I. 

‘Ts it—is it prettier ?”’ 

Tes” 

She laughed; a breath of a laugh, as if she 
was so pleaséd with herself that she could not 
help it, and then she stood pluming herself. like 
a bird; turning her head over her shoulders, this 
way and that, and touching up her pear! fringes, 
and the white feather in her cap, and the studded 
belt at her tiny, lissome waist. 
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“I wish it was time for us to go on,”’ she said. 
“I don’t like to wait.’ 

And those were the last words I ever heard 
her speak. 

They called us almost the next instant, and 
on we went. 

The very moment the audience caught sight 
of her, they broke loose. They clapped, and 
shouted, and stamped; they even waved their 
hats, and rose in their seats; and, for several 
minutes, there seemed nothing but to let her 
stand there, bowing, and dimpling, their eyes 
feasting upen her. 

But of course it stopped at last, and we took 
our places, she in her usual position against the 
screen, and I myself at the other end of the 
stage. It isn’t easy to tell, you may be sure— 
that’s what shortens my breath, and makes me 
break down here and there. 

I threw straight enough fora while, straight 
enough and cool enough. My hand was as 
steady as it had ever been, until near the end. 
It was the last knife I was going to throw—the 
very last—and she moved. I swear she moved! 
She turned her eyes towards something in the 
audience, not far from us—some one who had 
just come in; and somehow, she drew my eyes 
with her, and I saw, too. I saw him—her lover 
himself—sitting a few feet beyond the stage, 
watching us; watching her as he had always 
done, with a light. cool smile upon his fair face. 
‘It was the last knife, and I held it balanced 
in my hand; and I threw it, and it struck ! 

And there was a strange, sharp cry, and her 
little hands were tossed up wildly in the air, 
and she fell! 

Good God! do you think any man could ever 
picture the least thrill of the madness that fell 
upon me! 

There was a roar of voices, and a rush, and a 
kind of horrible shriek.among the people; and 
some mounted their seats, and denounced me in 
their first tempest of excitement; and some 
climbed the stage, and those who were behind 
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ran on, and the women wrung their hands, and 
sobbed in hysterical fright, and the men crowded 
round; and the first among all was her lover, 
who came near, but did-not speak, only stood 
by, with a white face, trying to hold still the 
shaking hand which held crushed a bouquet of 
lilies of the valley. ; 

I had caught her almost as she fell, and I held 
her crushed against my breast, almost as he held 
the flowers, but my hand was red with the little 
stream which trickled from the triangular mark 
upon the side of her white temple. 

The medical man who was brought in, only 
bent over her a moment, and then stood upright. 

‘*Dead!’’ he said. ‘Penetrated the brain. 
Stand back, you men, and let them carry her 
away |” 

And they took her from me, and left me, 
empty-handed, and panting. And all the crowd 
fell away, and stared at me as if I had been a 
strange wild animal loose among them. 

I don’t know what I thought of, or if I thought 
at ‘all,' I don’t ‘remember. I know J turned 
from right to left, and shook ‘as'if an ague had 
seized me, and then’ my eye caught a glimpse of 
one man again, and my blood seemed to rush 
and boil in my veins. 

“You devil!’ I shouted. “ You devil—it 
i And I 


was you—it was you—it was you!" 

sprang at his throat and clutched him, and so 

seemed to fall into black darkness. 
That is how it was, and that is all. 


She was 
dead, andI had killed her. “ Accidental death!" 
the jury brought in, with a censure upon the 
dangerous nature of my performance. © And 
there were plenty who were sorry for ‘me, ‘and 
who were kind to me during my illness. Ft-was 
worse for me than for her, some said. A pretty, 
innocent creature like that, they always added. 
*«So pretty, and innocent, and young!’’ But, 
as I say to myself often, there is only one thing 
for me to remember, and I am not the man to 
forget it. She is dead, and the hand which 
struck her death-blow was mine—Mrnz | 
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BY JANE STURTEVANT. 


On, Farner, infinite and near, 
My will subdue, my heart control! 
With weary, helpless, burdened soul 
I cty to Thee, and Thou wilt hear! 


The restless longings of the past, 
The frantic clasp of hands that strained 
To clutch a gift Thou kept'st, unstained 
For meeker thanks—at last! at last ! 


The bitter word, the idle hand, 
The blind revolt against Thy will, 
Forgive them, Father, ah! if still 

My prayer war not with Thy command. 


Oh, make them memories dark and dim, 
Whose warning visions only meet 
My eyes when earth-love seems too sweet, 
Or songs of triumph drown my hymn! 
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- 4 Poor, wretch !’’ said Mrs. Floyd, as her eyes 
rested for a,moment on the stooping figure of a, 
thin, pale-faced woman, who carried a heavy 
basket on her arm.. She was.in her carriage, 
and the woman on the pavement. ‘‘ What does 
God let. such people live for? Why: doesn’t he 
take them out of their misery ?”’ 

Mrs. Floyd spoke im a fretful tone. 

“She may not be as;wretched as you imagine,” 
replied her companion, a lady with a cheery face 
and sympathetic. voice. ‘‘The sunshine ereeps 
in through the chinks that, time has made in 
humble cottage walls,.as well as through cur- 
tained windows.” 

«¢Sentiments! Mere sentiments! You can’t 
gild.abject poverty, nor make it, anything but 
hard and, wretched,’’ answered Mrs, Floyd, im- 
patiently. ‘‘I saw the woman’s: face, and its 
look. of helpless suffering, Sunshine! No, my 
dear! She doesn’t know what sunshine is like.”’ 

: It may. beso; but.if true, her case is,no ex- 
ception. But, I have a fancy, sometimes, that 
more sunshine gete in through the windows. and 
crannied walls of the poor; than: ever finds its 
way into the darkly-curtained chambers of the 
rich—more real heart-sunshine.”’ : 

‘Complimentary to the rich!’ Mrs. Floyd 
smiled faintly, but the smile soon, faded. out, 
leaying,a dreary look on her face. 

The two. ladies rode on for a while in silence. 

‘How beautiful!’ exclaimed the companion 
of. Mrs. Floyd, as the carriage gained an emi- 
nence in the Park, and a charming view of hill 
and valley, and gleaming water, met their vision. 

«« Yes, it is fine,’’. was;the response ;.‘‘ but I’ve 
seen it so often that it doesn’t affect me any 
more. In fact, I, didn’t see it just, now, until 
you spoke. My eyes were with my heart, and 
that was far away from here.” 

“Your heart!’ The lady raised her eye- 
brows. Then a glimmer of the truth came into 
her mind, and she said, with a touch of sympathy 
in her voice, ‘‘Our eyes are oftener with our 
hearts than others think. Indeed, our heart- 
world is our true world, and the, one. wherein 
we really dwell.” 

Mrs. Floyd did not answer; but dropped her 
gaze and rode on silently, with an absorbed look 
in her countenance, for many minutes. 
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*¢ Our real world, as 
But how 


ing into her friend’s face. 
you say. I never thought of that. 
true it is!” 

‘Yes; and how. true, also, that our outside 
world does not make our heart-world. That is 
created and peopled from within, and it may be 
richer and more beautiful with the poor woman 
we saw @ little while ago, than with you or me.” 

A shade of refleetion fell across the face of 
Mrs. Floyd. 

‘‘The happiest. person I ever knew,’’ con- 
tinued the friend, ‘‘the one whose heart-world 
was the brightest, lives in a poor little meagerly- 
furnished house, and amid the most cheerless 
surroundings. She had to work early and late 
to earn food and clothing for her children, and 
often far beyond her strength, But I never 
heard & complaint from her lips, nor an impa- 
tient word. She was not troubled by envy, nor 
ill-will, nor a,covetous desire to possess the good 
things her neighbors enjoyed. Contentment was 
her great gain,” 

‘Contentment! Oh, dear!’’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Floyd, ‘Is there such a thing in the world? 
I'd go.a hundred, miles to see. a‘ contented per- 
son.” ; 

She laughed, a low, bitter, increduloug laugh. 

The woman, Mrs. Floyd’s ‘‘ poor wretch,” had 
noticed the two ladies in the carriage as she 
toiled. under the weight, of her heavy basket, 
filled with the fine linen, her patient hands had 
made white as the drifted snow. Fora moments 
pang of envy, and a question of God’s impartial 
dealings with his children,.disturbed her mind. 
Were these two women better, than she, that 
they could be driven about in a softly-cushioned 
carriage, while she must walk, and bear a heavy 
burden? The outside world had touched her 
with a painful shock, and stirred her discontent. 
But it was only for awhile. The carriage swept 
on, and as it passed from her sight, her eyes 
looked onward. and she was living again in her 
beautiful heart-world. 

Beautiful! You are incredulous. Yet I speak 
advisedly. .It was full of loving cares, and 
sweet satisfactions; and serene from trust in 
God. She was not envious of her neighbors, but 
helpful whenever she had it in her power to 
render a service, and thankful in spirit for the 
blessings that came to her door. The hand of 
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toil lay heavy upon her, but she had the sweet 
sleep of the patient worker. 

Mrs. Floyd had not read the expression of her 
face aright, It was pale and thin, but in her 
own countenance were signs of discontent, far 
stronger than any that were visible on that of 
the laundress. As she was turning, unsatisfied, 
from the beautiful scenery which had excited 
the admiration of her friend, this humble, hard- 
working woman was receiving from the jeweled 
hand of another lady the small sum paid to her 
weekly. 

“The clothes look very nice,”’ 1% the lady, 
in a pleasant way, at which a smile lit up the 
thin face of the laundress, and made it almost 
beautiful, Her work had been well done, and 
she knew it, and in that was a satisfaction which 
always comes with faithful service; but the 
added satisfaction which approval sometimes 
brings is very sweet, and this the lady’s words 
had given. The pleased expression on the face 


of her laundress gave it a new attraction in the 
eyes of the lady, and drew her heart toward her. 

“Sit down and rest for awhile, Mrs. Blair. 
It was a long way to carry so 


You look tired. 
heavy a basket.”’ 

And the lady drew a ehair toward her. 

«You are very kind,” said the laundress, who 
was a slender little body, yet with a marvelous 
capacity for work and endurance. And she took 
the offered seat. 

“« How is the baby?” 

“Right well; and as good as she can be.” 
The pale face was radiant now. All the mother’s 
heart was in it. 

There came down from the nursery, at this in- 
stant, the fretful cry of the babe, at which the 
lady turned her head and listened, a shade of 
anxiety crossing her face. 

‘“* How is your baby, ma’am?”’ asked the laun- 
dress, with a real interest in her tone. 

‘* Not very well, I’m sorry to say. She doesn’t 
seem to thrive, and is so cross.”’ 

“‘T don’t think cross babies ever feel well,”’ 
said the laundress. 

“Tm,afraid my nurse doesn’t know just how 
to take care of her. She came highly recom- 
mended; but——”’ The lady did not finish the 
sentence. Mrs. Blair waited for a moment or 
two, but as the lady continued silent, the look of 
concern which had come into her face deepening, 
she said, 

“I don’t believe much in these nurses. I’ve 
known a good many of them, but I never saw 
one I'd trust my baby with. Dear, tender little 
things! they want more love than hired nurses 
know how to give. And it's so sweet to have 
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them in your arms, ma’am. Why, I feel just as 
if I was in heaven, sometimes, when baby is 
lying asleep in my arms, and her soft cheek 
touching my breast. It’s such a comfort, and 
rests me so, when I am tired, to sit down and 
have a good time with her. She’s so sweet! I 
wish you could see her.”’ 

The lady did not smile. A feeling akin to 
envy for this happy mother, blessed with a babe 
in which she found so much joy and comfort, 
crept into her heart. She had pitied her so when 
she learned that another baby had been added 
to her little flock, with the added cares and in- 
creased toil that it would surely bring to one 
already over-tasked. And here was this poor 
mother rejoicing in the new babe, while her’s 
had brought her more of anxiety than real 
delight. 

‘«Come up stairs with me,’’ she said, moving 
toward the door as she spoke. 

Mrs. Blair followed her to the door. As they 
entered, the nurse, who had not heard them ap- 
proaching, caught up the babe from where it lay 
fretting on the bed, and made an effort to soothe 
it into quietness, But it struggled in her arms, 
and tried to push itself away from her. 

“Oh, baby, baby!’ said Mrs. Blair, in soft, 
motherly tones, holding out her hands to the 
child, and lifting it from the nurse’s arms to her 
bosom, against which she drew it with loving 
tenderness. In an instant the fretful crying 
ceased, and the baby lay hushed upon her breast. 
Then she talked to it as only a mother, with her 
heart brimming over with love, knows how to 
talk ; and the baby felt the loving heart that was 
in her voice, and turned the face she had hidden 
against her bosom, and looking up, curved her 
rosy lips and cooed, to express her sweet content. 

The lady glanced from the happy babe to the 
nurse, who had moved away, and saw a frown 
upon her brow, and a hard expression about her 
mouth. These vanished quickly ; but she had 
seen them, and took warning. She held out her 
hands to her baby, calling it by pet names, and 
trying to coax it away from the laundress, but it 
refused to come to her arms. The nurse stepped 
forward to resume her charge, but the baby cried 
piteously at her approach. The mother sent her 
from the room, and then, after long coaxing and 
much tender solicitation, won her baby to her 
arms, where it lay, gazing with a half-wondering, 
happy look upon her face. 

“It’s love they want, ma’am,” said Mrs. 
Blair; ‘and nothing else will do; and you can’t 
buy love for so much a week.” 

It hurt the tender heart of the laundress to 
see a suffering, neglected babe, and she was not 
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able to keep her feelings out of her voice. The 
lady felt its rebuke. It did not make her angry, 
but repentant ; and she soberly resolved to be as 
true a mother to her child as the poor laundress 
was to hers. 

In @ harrow street, crowded with small dwell- 
ings, was a little house containing three rooms, 
in which lived the poor laundress and her hus- 
band, who was a day laborer. They had three 
children, the oldest a girl of ten years, and were 
kept as busy in providing for them as two robins 
with a nest full of young ones. The husband, 
and father, was a kind-hearted, industrious man, 
patient and plodding, but not thrifty. The wife 
possessed a cheerful temper, and had more spirit 
than her husband. She always looked on the 
bright side, and made the best of what came. If 
things did not suit her, she lost no time in weak 
complainings, but went to work'to change them, 
if possible. If she had not been of as cheerful a 
disposition, she would have broken down under 
the burdens she had tocarry. But cheerfulness 
refreshed her like wine; and she had this re- 
freshment always, and at no cost; and though 
too great physical labor thinned her body and 
paled her face, she kept up wonderfully, and did 
not lose her strength. Busy as were all the 
hours from sunrise to sunset, and sometimes 
long afterward, Mrs. Blair found little odd mo- 
ments in which to indulge her love of flowers, 
and all her windows were full of growing plants, 
and her tiny yard fragrant in summer-time with 
roses, mignonnette and honeysuekles. Thus she 
made her poor little home so attractive, that 
when her tired husband came from his work, it 
was to him the pleasantest place in all the world ; 
and to see him pleased and contented she counted 
as one of her many blessings. 

‘« My darling baby !’”’ exclaimed the laundress, 
as she threw her empty basket on the floor, and 
catching up her latest born from its cradle, 
hugged it tightly to her bosom, and then almost 
smothered it with kisses. It was such a plump, 
healthy, happy-looking baby! If you touched 
its lips or cheeks with your finger, smiles rip- 
pled over its face, as tiny waves ripple over the 
smooth water into which you drop a pebble. Its 
cooing answers were as full of sweet meanings 
for its mother’s ears, as she talked to it, as if 
every tender sound was a clearly spoken sen- 
tence. 

Did the smallest feeling of envy at the better 
lot of the lady in whose elegant home she had 
‘been a little while before, shadow this happy 
hour? Let us see. 

Her tired husband conies in, and half his 
weariness departs as his eyes rest upon his wife 











and baby—the face of one beaming with love, 
and the face of the other like the face of the 
beautiful cherub he had once seen in 4 picture. 

“IT was so sorry for Mrs. Colton,’’ says the 
little woman, with real concern in her voice. 
“Her baby’s been dreadfully neglected by one 
of them hired nurses. Horrid things! I don’t 
see how mothers can have the heart to leave 
their babies with them. I wouldn’t have one to 
touch mine; no, indeed !’’ 

And so she runs on, full of pitying talk about 
the rich woman’s baby, and happy in the faith 
that her own/is so much better off. 

‘‘There’s that face again!’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Floyd, as the carriage in which she was reclining 
wearily rolled back into the city after a short 
drive in the Park, from which her mind had 
taken no refreshment. 

‘¢Tt’s a worn and tired face,’’ answers her 
friend; ‘‘but not an unhappy one. And look, 
don’t you see that the woman’s step is light ?”’ 

‘¢ Because her basket’s lighter; that is all.” 

‘It may be that her heart is lighter, as well. 
The reward of her labor is no doubt in her hand, 
and she is hurrying home to share it with her 
children.” 

‘“‘Home!’’ Mrs. Floyd spoke bitterly. ‘‘ To 
some hovel or garret; but not toa home. Oh, 
dear! it’s dreadful the way in which these poor 
wretches live. I pity them, if that can do any 
good.” 

««©?Tis home where’er the heart is,’ you 
know,”’ answered the friend, in her cheery 
way. 

‘‘Heart? Gracious! Do you think the wo- 
man we passed just now has any heart? She 
may have a piece of flesh somewhere in her 
bosom, that pumps the blood into her veins, and 
keeps her alive; but heart—oh, dear!” 

‘You are in a strange mood to-day.” 

‘“‘AmI? Well, these things chafe me. I can’t 
bear the sight of poverty and wretchedness, and 
can’t understand why there is so much misery in 
the world.”’ 

‘‘Do you think there is more real suffering 
among the poor than there is among the rich? 
The suffering, I mean, that goes deeper—soul 
suffering? It is the wounded spirit, you know, 
that is hardest to bear. I doubt, my friend, if 
you are happier than the ‘poor wretch,’ as you 
called her, who passed us just now.” 

««Complimentary, to say the least of it.” 

‘In your laundress there may be less of con- 
tent and thankfulness than in her narrow limi- 
tations.” 

“Content !’? Mrs. Floyd threw the word out 
bitterly. 
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“Tf we have no content, we are wretched in- 
deed. But contentment never comes by an ex- 
ternal way ; it never enters by the door of wealth, 
or birth, or privilege, and is found as often in 
the dwelling of the humble poor as in the sump- 
tuous palaces that rich men build.” 

‘« Then one might as well live in dirt and rags.”’ 

‘‘No. True eontent comes only to those who 
do the best they can in the sphere of life in 
which they find themselves, and do it unselfishly. 
It is our thought, and care, and love of self, that 
mars everything, and drives, content from our 
doors. Our spirit of self-seeking is like the 
horse-leech’s daughter, which always cries, 
‘Give! give!’ and is never satisfied. That poor 
woman, we saw just now is one of the toilers in 
life. She is giving herself to those she loves, 
laying down her life of ease and self-indulgence 
for their sakes; and in so doing, may find a de- 
gree of peace and rest to which you and I are 
strangers. She will not regard her poor sur- 
roundings as she sits among her children, and 
feels the deep content that faithful service brings ; 
or, if she thinks of them, it may be with a thank- 
ful spirit, that she has so much. A hungry beg- 
gar may be as grateful for a hard crust, as a rich 
man for his dainty meal.”’ 

Mrs. Floyd did not reply. Something her 
friend had said seemed to open a window in her 
soul, and the light that streamed through showed 
her many things she had never seen before, and 
some in new relations to each other. 

As the two friends were parting, Mrs. Floyd 
said, 

«Maybe you’ re right about my ‘ poor wretch,’ 
asi called her, and I am sure I hope you are. 
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If she isn’t any happier than I am, I pity 
her.” 

‘Don’t talk in that way. God has blessed 
you far above others.”’ 

‘Maybe He has. There was a time when I 
thought so; but somehow I haven’t been able to 
make the most of my blessings.”’ 

‘* Perhaps, like some of the Israelites in the 
wilderness, you have gathered more manna than 
could be used, and the residue has spoiled.”’ 

Mrs. Floyd turned a quick, flashing glance 
upon her friend’s face, then dropped her eyes, 
and stood for a moment in deep thought. 

‘Thank you,”’ she said at length, in changed 
and softened tones. ‘I think I must have lost 
my way in life. .But you have shown me how to 
get back. Manna? I see! God gives us our 
duties and our blessings every day, and if we do 
not rightly use them, they spoil, and become an 
offence. That poor woman may consume each 
day the whole of her manna and be satisfied, 
while the stench of my unused abundance makes 
all the air sickly around me.” 

« And this is so, my friend, in more cases than 
we imagine. Herein lies the reason why the 
daily toiler for daily bread is oftener in more 
content than he who is crowned with plenty; 
why the maid sings at her work, while the idle 
mistress sits moping in her chamber.”’ 

‘‘Thank you for another compliment! I take 
it and wear it. I know something about the 
moping mistress and the singing maid. Good- 
bye.” 

And the friends parted. What more? Noth- 
ing. We have preached our rambling lay ser- 
mon, and here is the end. 





UNDER THE 


SNOW. 


BY HATTIE SPALDING. 


Sweet roses are blushing down by the gate, 
And the lily-bud lifts its snowy brow; 
Since so coldly locked in Winter’s embrace, 
They have slumbered, but only to blossom now. 
And her sister flowers, they whisper and smile, 
As deeper and fairer their blushes grow, 
The secrets they heard when all alone 
Under the snow. 


It 

The robin is bathing his bleeding breast, 

But his silvery notes ring loud and clear, 
For Winter was weary, and dropped to rest, 

And Spring, in her beauty, lies slumbering near. 
As he sings how Winter has passed away, 

His numbers with rapturous sweetness flow, 
For the sky has grown fairer, the earth grown bright, 

Under the snow. 


¢ 
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Around a pale mourner, sad memory’s pinion 

Waves hoveringly over. With motionless breath 
She whispers of one who still in his childhood 

But blossomed in beauty to slumber in death. 
God smiles, and an angel-flower rises in glory, 

To bloom where the lilies of Paradise blow, 
In heavenly sunshine to blossom from darkness, 

Under the snow. 


Iv. 

Under the snow, the soft, beautiful snow, 

Oh! there might the weary spirit find rest. 
There are shadowy clouds that darken our way, 

But their roses they brighten out in the west. 
Oh ! may we find, ere it covers our hearts, 

Under its mantle of pain and woe, 
A heavenly balm that bids them bloom, 

Under the snow. 





THE FIRST DINNER I COOKED. 


BY EUGENIE LAFOREST. 


‘‘ Ou, yes, mother, please let her go! We'll 
get dinner, and have ever so much fun. Don’t 
say no.”’ 

‘* And you really think you car do it ?”’ 

‘Oh, yes! Iam sure wecan. If we get into 
any trouble, there’s old Dinah to put us right 
again.’ 

“ Very well, then, Martha. If Miss Retta is 
willing to undertake getting dinner, you may 
go.’ And thus settling the question, mother re- 
sumed her interrupted reading, though for some 

ts ana d smile played round her lips. 

It was the first Fourth of July after the war; 
and though all of our old servants had remained 
with us until then, they were now anxious to at- 
tend a grand celebration, that was to take place 
on an adjoining plantation, and to which they 
had been invited. 

So each and all had received permission to go, 
except the cook. For how was it possible for the 
cook te leave? What would we do for dinner? 
Mother could not get dinner herself, even if she 
had known how, which she did not; she was too 
delicate. For sister and I to attempt it seemed 
equally absurd. What could girls, unaccustomed 
even to dressing themselves, know of cooking? 
There seemed to be no help for it, and mother 
was just saying, ‘‘I am quite sorry to disappoint 
you, Martha,”’ when the thought, which forms 
our introductory remark, suggested itself to my 
mind; and so, as we have said, it was settled. 

‘* Prepare just what you please, but don’t at- 
tempt too much,’’ was mother’s final advice ; and 
highly delighted with the permission, sister and 
I proceeded to make out our bill of fare. Baked 
chicken, cold ham, rice, sweet potatoes, loaf- 
bread, pickle and preserves, with canned peaches 
for dessert, were the articles finally agreed upon. 

“‘Don’t you think, my dear,’’ said mother, 
‘that you had best dispense with the chicken? 
Who will prepare it ?”’ 

We hadn’t thought of that. But to give it up! 

‘Never!’ said sister. ‘I'll run out to the 
kitchen and tell Martha she must prepare it for 
cooking, before she leaves, That’s all right,’’ 
she continued, returning after a few moments 
absence. ‘‘ Martha says she’ll see that Ben 
catches and kills a chicken at once.”’ 

I was so impatient to begin my novel employ- 
ment, that I scarcely waited for the servants to 
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leave, before I hastened to the kitchen. There, 
to my surprise, I saw Ben, sitting on an up- 
turned bucket, and wearing upon his dusky 
countenance an indescribable look of dejection. 
Resting his elbows upon his knees, with a chicken 
dangling between ‘them, he looked up wistfully 
as I entered. 

‘‘Why, Ben! Why didn’t you go with the 
crowd? What are you waiting for ?”’ 

‘Didn't git fru wid dis here chickin in time, 
and mammy said I had it to do fore I sot my 
foot cross de fence. Nebber did see sich a hard 
old thing to pick,’’ he added, ruefully, as he 
gazed longingly across the field and over the hill, 
beyond which the last of the happy throng had 
a few moments before disappeared. 

‘You have done it very nicely, indeed,” said 
I, encouragingly, for I thought it looked quite 
perfect. ‘‘ What else is thereto bedone? Maybe 
T can finish it?” 

‘*Got to be singed, and de feet cut off,’ he 
replied. ‘‘ Course you don’t know how to do 
dat. Singing chickins ’ quires ’sperenced hands, 
if it ain’t nuffin’ but holding them over der fire.”’ 

‘‘Oh, no; that’s easy enough,’’ I cried. ‘Cut 
off the feet, and I’ll do the rest.’’ 

‘‘ Kin you, sure nuf, now ?’’ inquired the boy, 
his face brightening up. 

“Oh, yes! OfcourseIcan. But if you don’t 
hurry, you won’t be able to overtake the rest of 
them.” 

‘“‘Yaas ma’am, I will,’”’ he exclaimed; and 
seizing the knife, he severed the legs at the proper 
joints, and placed the fowl in my outstretched 
hands. 

Ben had just disappeared, when sister entered. 

“You are in good time,” said I. ‘* Run and 
ask Dinah how this chicken must be treated, to 
bake it.” Aunt Dinah was a bed-ridden old 
servant, the only one left at home. ‘‘ And then 
wash and put on the potatoes. I think this sort 
of work splendid—don’t you ?—and we'll get on 
so swimmingly.”’ 

Alas for human nature! Turning to leave 
the kitchen, sister’s foot slipped upon the feathers, 
which Ben, in his haste, had neglected to gather 
up; and though she was not seriously injured hy 
the fall, her ankle received a wrench which ren- 
dered her unfit for work. Thus I was left alone 
in my glory. Of course, now that the getting 
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of the dinner devolved entirely upon me, I drew 
on my thinking cap with renewed vigor. 

“Biscuit! Let me see—they are made of flour, 
salt, lard, and water. No,’ said I; “upon re- 
flection, I am convinced that water is only used 
to economize lard, and it sla’n’t go in. Dear 
me! there’s no salt in the box, and now, with 
my hand all stuck up this way, I must go to the 
store-room. I wonder, too, how much I ought 
to put in. A half tea-cup will do, I suppose. 
How it sticks tomy hands! Not greasy enough, 
perhaps, so I’ll add another spoonful of lard. I 
declare it is strange how hard it is to make bis- 
cuit all of asize. I give it up; and so they must 
go to the oven in shape like the verbs—regular, 
irregular, and defective. 

“I believe Dinah said something about put- 
ting a little water in the oven with the potatoes, 
to steam them. I wonder what good it will do 
them? Oh! I remember, she said it would soften 
them. But why putso little? It will only soften 
one side, and I certainly am not going to turn 
them over while hot. No, indeed. I'll fill the 
oven, and be done with it. 

“ Now for the coffee-pot. A measure of coffee, 
three pints of water, (I don’t suppose it makes 
any difference whether hot or cold, so I'll use 
the latter, ) and be sure to settle with egg. Yes, 
that’s just Dinah’s direction, and a very easy 
one to follow. I don’t wonder mother scolds 
about Martha’s carelessness when we have it 
made poorly, when it’s so easy to make right. 

‘Let me see! Biscuit, chicken, potatoes and 
coffee—all cooking. What next? Oh, yes—the 
rice. I wonder how much I ought to get out? 
There’s mother standing on the porch. I'll call 
and ask, ‘A rice-dish full? Oh, yes, of course. 
How absurd in me to ask, when I see it on the 
table eo often! And now that everything is 
cooking, I'll get something to read, for they say 
@ watched pot never boils, and I won’t risk it.”’ 

But soon my rice-pot claimed attention. It was 
boiling over! “I’ve put it in the wrong pot, 
that’s all,” was my mental ejaculation, as I drew 
forth a larger vessel, and proceeded to make fair 
division. Then, side by side, I swung the pots. 

“What an unsavory odor! That, perhaps, is a 
peculiarity of chicken, and, as it’s been on 
long enough to be tender, I'll put it in the oven 
to bake—not forgetting to sprinkle it with flour, 
pepper, butter and salt, according to directions, 
or occasionally put alittle more butter on during 
baking. That, I suppose, is to make it brown 
better.” And now for my book again. 

“But what is the matter with that rice?’ I 
stood aghast, and gazed upon the pots and their 
snowy-white contents, like one ina dream. In 





desperation, I seized a third and still larger pot, 
and from both vessels proceeded to practically 
fill it. 

That rice! Even now I never think of it 
without a sickening sensation. For two days it 
was served in every conceivable style: as a sub- 
stitute for tea, fried for breakfast, and pudding 
for dinner. 

Just before dinner, father returned from town, 
accompanied by Cousin Will, who was my espe- 
cial aversion, insomuch as he never let pass an 
opportunity to plague me. On this account, there- 
fore, I was, if possible, more anxious than ever 
that my dinner should be a success. With them 
came also Harry Lee. NowI had often been teazed 
about Harry. He certainly came to the house a 
good deal, danced with me at all parties, and in 
other ways showed his admiration. As yet, how- 
ever, I could not make up my mind whether I 
liked him, or not. He was rich, accomplished, 
and handsome, and the girls all envied me what 
they called ‘‘my good-fortune ;’’ but I was, I 
must confess, a little afraid of him. He was so 
self-contained, that I had an idea he was severe. 
I was all in a flutter, therefore, when I found 
he had come to dinner, and trembled lest there 
should be some mistake. I almost regretted 


, that I had undertaken to play the part of cook. 


What, in the morning, had seemed to me such 


rare fun, now appeared the very reverse. 
But there was nothing to do, but to put a 


good face on the matter, and go on. All things 
being ready, I set the table, sweetened a can of 
peaches, and proceeded to take up dinner. The 
chicken I considered ‘done to a turn;’’ but 
neither biscuit, nor potatoes, had exactly the 
right look, the former being undeniably yellow 
and hard. One accidentally dropping upon the 
floor, startled me with its solid thud. The pota- 
toes, I regret to say, were in a condition that 
rendered the use of a spoon not simply conve- 
nient, but positively essential. 

At length, with beating heart, flushed cheeks, 
and burnt fingers, I announeed all things as 
ready, and the family assembled in the dining- 
room. 

‘‘A very nice-looking dinner, indeed,”’ said 
father, wisely fixing his eye upon the side-table, 
where stood the dessert of cake, (not of my 
making,) and the canned peaches. ‘ Here, 
Will,’’ he added, ‘‘I have the headache; take 
this seat, if you please, and carve.” 

«* And so, Cousin Retta, you have turned cook,”’ 
said Will. ‘A very nice-looking dinner, con- 
sidering.’”’ Here he suddenly paused, laid down 
the carving-knife, and for an instant a puzzled 
expression overspread his face. Then, in spite 
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of all efforts to restrain himself, he burst into 
an uncontrollable fit of laughter. ‘‘Why, what's 
the matter with the chicken ?’’ he exclaimed, at 
length. Mother, in mild tones, came to my 
relief. 

‘«They forgot to singe it property for Retta,” 
she said, apologetically. Suppose we have it 
taken away. Let us try the ham.”’ 

It would be useless for me to try enter into the 
details of that dinner, or to attempt to repeat 
the many jokes that Will made at my expense, 
During that hour I learned the importance of 
grinding coffee, and discovered that hot water 
was preferable to cold in making that most de- 
lightful beverage. That part of my instructions 
I listened to in meekness of spirit, but when the 
whole egg, which had been boiled in the coffee-pot, 
was taken out, and even mother laughed, it was 
more than I could bear. The tears would come. 

It was with a feeling of relief I arose to remove 
the dishes, and help to dessert. ‘‘This at least 
is one thing about which there can be nothing 
wrong,” I said to myself, Had I not, in remem- 
brance of the family propensity for sweet things, 
put two full cups of sugar on those peaches? 
Was not the cream rich in quality, and abundant 
in quantity? What more could be desired ? 

** So, Retta, to atone for this peculiarly-served 
dinner, you have given us our favorite dessert,”’ 
said father, leisurely stirring the cream and 
sugar into his peaches before tasting them. 

‘* And full atonement it is,’’ replied Will, still 
laughing, as he raised his spoon to his lips. 

How shall I tell the sequel? The next instant 
Will sprang from the table, and rushed out of 
the room, with father following close at his heels. 
I turned first from mother to sister for explana- 
tion—I did not dare to look at Harry—but had 
they taken a dose of quinine, they could not 


have worn upon their faces a look expressive of. 


greater dismay and disgust. 

I had not yet helped myself, but seizing a 
spoon, I plunged it into the peaches. When I 
had tasted, all was made clear. I had salted in- 
stead of sugaring the fruit. 

I afterwards found that I had mistaken the 
sugar-barrel for the salt-barrel. Both stood to- 





gether in the store-room, side by side; and I 
had used their contents, without looking critically 
at them, Hence my mistake, 

All this time, while Will was making open fun 
of me, while father had heen unable to remain 
at table, while mother could not always keep 
back,a smile, Harry had never, for one instant, 
changed countenance. In his easy, well-bred 
manner, he kept up the conversation, as if noth- 
ing had gone wrong. Had he been dining at 
Delmonico’s, with everything working as smooth- 
ly as it always does there, with each separate 
dish the perfection, in its way, of culinary 
science, he could not have worn a more uncon- 
cerned look. At the episode of the chicken, not 
a muscle of his face relaxed. When the peaches 
came on, he was the first to taste them, but he 
gave no sign whatever of their condition. And 
all through the dinner, with its other mistakes, 
which I gladly bury in oblivion, he showed the 
same delicate consideration for my feelings. 

What wonder that, from that hour, I began to 
like him? He was no longer stern and severe 
in my eyes. He was, on the contrary, the em- 
bodiment of all knightly courtesy. He carried 
his forbearance to such a point, that he never, 
even after we were engaged, alluded to that un- 
fortunate meal. It was I, myself, that first 
spoke of it. 

*‘T often wonder, darling,’’ he said, one eve- 
ning, as we sat, hand in hand, alone, in a lover's 
tete-a-tete, ‘‘ when you began to love me. I knew, 
at first, you were indifferent, and oh! how it 
used to pain me! Often I wondered if I ever 
should win you.”’ 

«And don’t youknow?” I replied. ‘‘ Are you 
really ignorant? Well, then, I will tell you. 
Do you remember, last Fourth of July, when I 
cooked the dinner, all the servants having gone 
out a frolicking? It was your consideration for 
my feelings, on that occasion, that won me.” 
And nestling close to his heart, I whispered, 
‘‘ Gratitude soon ripened into something warmer, 
and now I love you, love you, as my life.’’ 

And so I reaped better than I sowed, for the 
happiness of a life-time has come of THE FIRST 
DINNER I COOKED. 
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BESSIE’S CURL. 


BY ENOS. 


There’s no one like Boss, 
80 young and fair ; 
She gave me a tress 
Of her yellow hair. 


There are treasures that lie 
Beneath the sea ; 

But they never could buy 
That curl from me. 
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CHAPTER X. 

*¢ Mapame, the merchant of diamonds.”’ 

La Costa spread her broad handkerchief over 
the jewels, which she had heaped on the table, 
where they tumbled through its delicate folds 
like dew-drops under a cobweb. 

‘* Let him enter.” 

Directly there came into the room a small, thin 
man, with finely-cut, dark features, and eyes 
like those of a hawk; a quiet person in his man- 
ner, who was neither timid nor obtrusive, but 
one who came on business which might be im- 
portant, and gave his mind to it. He cast one 
keen glance at the actress, who sunk into her 
easy-chair, and desired him to sit down, far too 
well acquainted with such affairs to feel any- 
thing like embarrassment. 

‘‘T am in want of money, sir,” she said, with 
aslight dash of bravado, ‘and so sent for you.” 

‘“‘It is a common want,’’ said the broker, 
smiling faintly, ‘‘ and one which it is our busi- 
ness to supply, under certain circumstances.”’ 

“Tunderstand,” brokeintheactress. ‘‘ Proper 
security, of course. But I want a considerable 
sum.”” 

“How much ?” 

“‘Twenty thousand dollars.”’ 

The broker looked a Itttle surprised, but an- 
swered, quietly, 

‘The security should be ample for so large a 
sum.” 

La Costa withdrew the handkerchief from over 
her jewels, and pushed them toward him. 

“It is there. Examine them, if you are a 
judge.” 

The man drew the glittering mass into the 
stream of light that fell aslant the table, and exa- 
mined the diamonds with critical scrutiny. They 
were indeed fine stones, limpid as dew, and full 
of rich fire. He took no heed of the settings, 
which were both unique and costly, but gave his 
whole attention to the gems, one after another 
of which he laid aside with a look of increasing 
satisfaction. 

La Costa watched him a little impatiently. She 
longed to see him sweep off the rich harvest of 





her triumphs in a mass, hand her the money she 
wanted, and say no moreabout it. That was the 
way she was in the habit of doing business, 
where her method was permitted. So she sat 
restlessly in her chair, changing her position each 
minute, and with difficulty restraining the im- 
patience that tempted her to snatch the jewels, 
trample them under foot, and order him out of 
the house. 

All her impatience had no effect on the broker, 
who laid the last jewel down, and, taking out 
his pencil, began to make a slow calculation. 

‘«Ts it that you hesitate ?”” demanded the act- 
ress, impatiently beating her foot on the carpet. 

The broker lifted his hand deprecatingly, and 
went on with his calculations. She watched him 
with growing anxiety. What if he should re- 
fuse? In her terror, the value of that shining 
mass appeared to fadeaway. It seemed to make 
no impression on that cold, keen man, 

‘¢ These should be sufficient,’’ he said, at last, 
‘but the sum is large, and just now this sort 
of security unsettled. If you had something 
more sg 

‘* Nanette !’’ cried the actress. ‘‘ Nanette!’ 

Nanette stood in the dressing-room door. 

‘* Those loose ornaments you spoke of—bring 
them.” 

Nanette went back into the dressing-room, and 
directly reappeared with a heavy bracelet, thickly 
set with gems, and a star for the forehead, 
which flamed fire as she laid them down. 

‘They were thrown into the box where Ma- 
dame keeps her hair-pins,’’ said the girl, ad- 
dressing her mistress, who answered, carelessly, 

‘“‘Oh, yes, I was a little tired, and one does 
not care for things that came so long ago, that 
one quite forgets who gave them. But this, Nan- 
ette? Nanette, how came this here? How dare 
you bring this precious little heart ? Not for the 
world should he have this.”’ 

La Costa snatched a small golden heart, on 
which drops of wine seemed quivering, and 
pressed it to her lips. 

‘«My poor heart! My poor, precious heart ! 
As if I could part with you !’’ she murmured, iu 
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a gush of childlike fondness. ‘Ah, sir, you 
might take everything rather than this! Where 
did you find it, Nanette ?”’ 

“ On the carpet, near your dressing-table,”’ an- 
swered the girl. 

La Costa’s fingers had become entangled with 
a slender silk cord, which was attached to the 
heart. 

‘- You see it has broken from my neck,’’ she 
said, knotting the cord together, throwing it 
over her neck, and dropping the heart in her 
bosom. ‘If I had lost it! Oh, if I had lost 
it!’ 

«Tne stones are only fine garnets, I should 
say,” observed the broker, who had taken in the 
value of the ornament ata glance. ‘It would 
add nothing to the security here.” 

«But you should not have it for everything 
under your hand twice doubled. Those are dia- 
monds. This is my heart itself!’’ cried the wo- 
man, pressing her hand upon the lace that shaded 
her bosom, through which the garnets twinkled 
blood-red. ‘‘ But that is nothing to our business. 
I was shocked—that is a little disturbed—that 
this, that anything should have been lost from 
my neck, and I unconscious. It might have 
been trod under foot.’’ 


The woman trembled with visible nervousness : 


as she spoke, and more than once she put her 
hand up to her bosom, as if to make herself 
certain that the humble ornament was safe. 
Then remarking the broker’s astonishment, she 
snatched the bracelet and star from Nanette, and 
tossed them upon the table. 

‘* Will this suffice? Are they enough to make 
your security complete ?’’ she demanded. 

Again the broker took out his glass, and went 
through a keen examination; then he laid the 
articles with the rest. 

«¢ Yes, these should cover the risk,’”’ he said, 
slowly, as if still disputing the question in his 
mind. ‘ When do you want the money ?” 

**Now. At once.” 

The broker took a blank check from his pocket- 
book, and reached out his hand toward the mala- 
chite standish for a pen which lay across it. 

** No, no—not that! Give me bank-notes. I 
want no going to banks. Let it be money.” 

** As you like,” replied the broker. ‘‘ But you 
will want a receipt—something to show that 
you have a right of redemption.” 

‘* True, I shall want that,’’ answered La Costa, 
pushing the malachite standish toward him, with 
all its exquisite equipments; ‘‘andif your Ameri- 
can people are as liberal to me as they have been 
to others, you shall not keep my jewels long.”’ 

The man smiled, and filled inthe paper neces- 





sary to the transaction. Then he arranged the 
jewels, asked Nanette for some strong paper to 
fold them in, and, leaving the valuable package 


on the table, went away, saying that he would 


return shortly with the money. 

If there is a woman on earth who really does 
not care for her jewels, I have never yet made 
the acquaintance of that extraordinary person. 
With women like La Costa, this passion is fre- 
quently the leading one, overbearing everything 
else. There seems to be a fascination in the 
cold glitter of precious stones, in sympathy 
with the hardness of heart, and craving vanity, 
which a life like hers engenders. In this wo- 
man the passion was strong, but there was still 
another clinging close to her almost perverted 
womanhood, that dominated over it, and gave 
her some claim on the reader for interest, if not 
commiseration. 

In truth, the little heart, studded over with 
humble garnets, was dearer to her than all the 
treasures she had just put into peril of her own 
free will. Years ago that poor little trinket had 
been given by the man whose image was forever 
before her, toiling in the lonely cell of that 
prison. It was the sign of no noble sentiment; 
she knew that well enough. The very existence 
of the paltry gift had been forgotten by him 
years ago; but with her, it was the one me 
mento of a happy day—of a declaration that 
thrilled her, even yet, with a weird sort of joy. 

When the broker was gone, and Nanette had 
retreated, with her usual quiet step, La Costa 
drew forth the heart, and pressed it again and 
again to her lips, her cheek, and her bosom, as 
if it had been a living thing whose safety she 
was rejoicing over. 

‘‘Ah, my treasure, my poor, darling treasure! 
Have I come so near losing you? What was my 
heart doing that it did not cry out when dropped 
away from it? After lying there all these years, 
these happy, miserable years, that I should let 
you break loose, and fall under foot, to be trod- 
den on! Wretch that I am, when was it before 
that you were one moment without the best 
warmth of my heart, the a 

La Costa drepped the heart into her bosom 
again, for Gaston was holding the door open. 
The diamond-broker passed through, and came 
close to the table. 

‘‘Here, Madame, is your money. Twenty 
thousand dollars in United States notes.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


Wovrp the woman on whom his very life 
hung, redeem her promise? Did the power 
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rest with her, even if she had the will for so 
great a sacrifice? True, she was a creature 
whose wonderful magnetism almost worked mira- 
cles; but this was an occasion of such momen- 
tous importance, that belief seemed like false 
security, and that might be ruin. All night 
long Harman Cole walked his room, flung him- 
self on the bed, or sat moodily on a chair by 
the window, looking out into the black dark- 
ness, wondering, drearily, if it would ever end 
for him. 

All these doubts stung and tortured him. If 
La Costa had no money, how was she to raise it, 
in a strange country, with no friend to back 
her, and shadowed, socially, as she might be, by 
the nature of her profession? Besides all this, 
how could he hold faith in the enduring gene- 
rosity of a creature so erratic? 

Thus Cole reasoned, and the heart in his 
bosom grew black with gloom. What hope was 
there? A gleam of light flashed across his 
mind. She had jewels of great value, or once 
had. But did she still possess them? And if so, 
was it in the nature of any woman, much less 
of a creature like that, to sacrifice her most 
precious ornaments for a man who had already 
received her generous aid with more than in- 
gratitude? No, no! In that direction there 
Still, she had promised, 


was nothing to hope. 
and La Costa, after all, was a woman who 
usually managed to redeem her word—if she 
could. 

This awful doubt came in like a cannon-ball, 
to scatter any gleam of hope that arose out of 


his reasoning. Incapable of a great act himself, 
he could feel no faith in others. Thus, the 
night which followed his confession was a fear- 
fulone. The agony of coming ruin was upon 
him. Sleep? The very idea was an impossi- 
bility. Rest? What rest was there for him, with 
the gaunt walls of a prison looming upon him 
through the long blackness of that night ? 

There he sat, with hot, burning eyes, and 
drops of pain on his temples, till the gray of 
morning looked in upon him. Then he flung 
himself on the bed, face downward, and prayed 
God to strike him dead, then and there, before 
the awful ruin came. 

It was an impious petition, wicked as the 
crime he was struggling so helplessly to escape. 
Oh, how he hated the daylight, which would 
creep in and enlighten his misery ! 

All at once he sprang up, dashed cold water 
on his face, dressed himself, and left the house. 
To stay there was madness. He must share his 
agony with some one, and in the wide, wide 
world there was no living creature, save this 





woman, to whom he could turn. Besides, she 
had promised to save him. Could she? 

In the daylight, this did not seem so impos- 
sible. 

It was early, and the young man knew that 
La Costa turned night into day, like many lead- 
ers in her profession. But he could not wait. 
The agony of the night had driven him into a 
condition of excitement that demanded sympa- 
thy, contest, or the abject submission of despair. 
A gleam of hope might give him strength to 
wrestle against fate. That hope could be given 
by La Costa only. If she failed him, all was 
lost. 

Pale, and even haggard, but still perfectly 
dressed, and apparently calm, the young man 
presented himself at the door of La Costa’s 
apartments. Gaston for once lost the thorough- 
bred calm of a French domestic, and stared at 
him in astonishment. 

What could bring even this favored individual 
to the hotel at an hour so unseasonable—nine 
o'clock in the morning? Why, the Madame 
had not been visible at this period of the day 
since he had known the rather turbulent honor 
of serving her. 

He said this with an air of quiet disdain, 
which might have angered Cole at another time ; 
but he scarcely observed it now. 

‘* No matter,’”’ said the young man, with cool 
desperation. ‘‘Goin. Get word to her some 
way that I am here, and must speak to her.” 

Gaston hesitated, and even dared to give a 
slight shrug to his shoulders, which did not es- 
cape the young man. 

‘* Obey me,” said Cole, sternly, ‘‘if you wish 
to retain your place another day. It is business 
of importance that brings me here. Take my 
message at once, or I will enter in spite of you, 
and trust to the lady’s-maid.”’ 

Gaston, impressed by this earnestness, and 
rather startled by the fierceness of those black 
eyes, opened the door, trod softly into the par- 
lor, and beckoned Nanette out from the dressing- 
room, from which the waiting-maid issued on 
tip-toe. 

“It is Monsieur Cole, quite frantic with de- 
sire to see Madame. He insists that we shall 
announce him,’’ whispered the Frenchman. 
«« Have you the courage ?”’ 

‘‘ Monsieur Cole? There will be no danger. 
I will see.’’ 

Gaston gladly left the responsibility with her, 
and slunk through the door, observing to Cole, 
as he took his old position, 

‘‘It is a great risk, but Nanette has taken in 
the name.” 
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Cole waited a minute or two, then began to ; nowshivered from head to foot as she approached 
pace up and down the corridor, agitated and{him. He did not rise, but turned his head, and 
fear-haunted. After awhile Nanetie appeared at } fixed his great, dark eyes, full of imploring an- 
the door, and beckoned him to come in. guish, on her sleepy face. 

‘* Monsieur will please to sit. The Madame “It is fearfully early, Harmer. You must 
will not be long.”’ have been terribly worried, to bring me out of 

The invitation was opportune, for the young} my bed at this hour. Now, what is it? Any 
man’s knees were trembling under him. The } news from him ?’ 
deadiy whiteness of his face, as he sank into} ‘‘Newsfromhim? No. Is there not enough 
the chair, startled the girl, who ventured to say } to bring me here without that ?”’ 
that she hoped that Monsieur brought no bad «© Ah, yes! I comprehend. Nervous on your 
news. own account. Natural, but selfish.’’ 

Cole looked at her steadily, but made no an- “Ts that all you have to say to me?” ques- 
swer. His agony of suspense was deadening } tioned the young man, sharply, for suspense 
to all other senses, and he did not even hear her. } made his voice keen as a knife. 

The girl saw that there was something serious ‘‘ All? Of course not,’’ answered La Costa, 
in this, and went a second time into La Costa’s } thrusting a hand into the pocket of her dress- 
bed-room. There the moonlight of a softly- } ing-gown, while a yawn disturbed her pretty 
shaded lamp was brooding among the frost-work } mouth. “ But I am so sleepy—dying to get back 
of lace, and hangings of rose-tinted silk, that }to bed again. There is the money.” 
fell around the bed on which the actress lay, in “Ha!” 
all the luxurious abandon of sleep; her hair all This exclamation was, in fact, a wild cry from 
loose upon the pillows, her embroidered night- } Cole, in which the awful pain that had locked 
dress open at the throat, her right arm, which } him in broke loose. Then came aswift reaction. 
was beginning to lose its roundness, bare to; He could not believe her, sitting there huddled 
the elbow, around which the sleeve lay, torn, } upin her wraps; so sleepy, so indolent, with that 
through all its lace and embroidery, by her own } lazy smile on her lips. Surely she was mocking 
impatient hands, because of a refractory button } him—taking revenge for his treacherous use of 
that had angered her over night. her name. Oh, what cruel revenge ! 

As a broader light was let in upon her, the ‘Oh, woman, woman! have mercy on me.” 
woman stirred upon her heaped-up pillows, and This prayer was a shriek, that half-lifted the 
opened her eyes, heavy with lingering slumbers, } woman to her feet. 
and black with artificial shadows. ‘© Will you have it?’ she said. ‘ But don’t 

“What is this about? I was sleeping well. } frighten a poor woman quite to death! You 
Who disturbs me?’ she murmured, heavily turn- } ought to know that I hate tragedy, on or off the 
ing away from the light, and dropping the lace stage. There, now, if you want mercy in that 
that covered an azure-down coverlet around her, form, I give it to you.”’ 
as she changed position. ‘Did I not tell you With these words, La Costa drew forth l:cr 
not to csme again ?”’ hand from the dressing-gown pocket, and tossed 

‘““No, Madame; quite otherwise. You said, tell } a roll of bank-notes on the table. 

Monsier Cole to wait, and come again.”’ ‘«« There now, take up that terrible note and brian 

‘‘ Monsieur Cole? Oh, yes. What time is it, } it to me, but not so early in the morning. [Ix- 
Nanette ?’’ member that,’ she said, with a low, mellow 

‘‘ Between nine and ten.”’ } laugh, that almost shook her awake. ‘If you 

‘So early? How unreasonable! Ah, now I } don’t want anything more of me just. now, I will 
remember. Poor Harmer! He has had a terrible } go back to bed. Good-morning. You can amuse 


night, I dare say. Bring my dressing-gown, ; yourself counting the money; a short pleasure 


Nanette. Twistup my hair. My slippers. Now } though. They are for one thousand each ; twenty 
a shawl. That will do.”’ ; of them, I suppose.”’ 

Up from the side of her tumbled bed, the act: | As La Costa said this, she arose from her 
ress arose, with her dressing-gown, gorgeous with { chair, trailed her dressing-gown across the floor. 
Oriental palm-leaves, trailing along the carpet, a} yawned lazily, and shut herself in the bed- 
rich India shawl, folded awry at every corner, } room. 
trained over her shoulders, and her bare, white Harmer Cole snatched at the notes, crushed 
feet thrust into slippers. Thus she presented them in his hand, and tried to steady his nerves 
herself before the young man, who had been sufficiently to count them, but they had been on 


dreading his fate, like the criminal he was, and ! the tension too long for even his strong will to 
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conquer them in a moment. It was minutes 
before he could unfold the parcel, and then his 
dizzy brain refused tocount them. With a great 
effort, he unrolled the notes, and pressed the 
pile down with his hands. Then, one by one, they 
were lifted in his shaking fingers and counted. 
As the last fluttered from his hold, his arms were 
flung across them on the table, his face fell for- 
ward, and he burst into a wild passion of tears, 
which rained in great drops on the notes that had 
saved him. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Miss Otympra Weep was again holding her 
court of young Bohemians in the stone alley- 
way, and a more picturesque group could hardly 
have been found in the city. 

Two bright, half-dressed girls had been vigor- 
ously skipping over the fragment of a clothes- 
line, which Joe Hooker and another boy were 
gallantly swinging for them. 

Olympia, who had brought the line, was stand- 
ing hy, with a sullen pout on her lips, and re- 
bellious fire in her big, black eyes. 

“Now, go it again!’ shouted the boys, whirl- 
ing the rope over their heads. ‘‘ High dick-a- 
dory—go it again !’’ 

Olympia started from the wall, against which 
she had been leaning, and came out, where a 
flash of sunshine struck the heavy braids of her 
hair, which had a great deal of buried gold in 
them. 

“Look here !’’ she said, with fiery dignity ; 
“Am I here, or am I nowhere? Do you think I 
cut my own mar’s best clothes-line for every- 
body.to jump but myself?” 

The two boys swung the rope down with a 
crash, and looked at each other, as if wondering 
where the blame lay. 

“‘Here I’ve been standing, ready for my skip, 
a whole half-hour, thinking them Johnson girls 
might tire into a little politeness by-and-bye, 
and give me a chance at my own skipping- 
rope.” 

“Well, come along, and we’ll go in for you 
now,” (he boys called out. This was follewed 
by a tumultuous cry from the waiting-maids that 
had gathered to look on. 

“Oh, give us one more round! We've only 
just got agoing,’”’ pleaded the girls, wild with 
exercise. 

“Oh, yes!’ answered Olympia. ‘I haven’t 
, any right. I can wait. I haven’t risked making 
my mar mad by sawing that skipping rope off 
from her clothes-line with a dull case-knife, and 
helped swing it too, till Joe Hooker came up 
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skipping-rope up to them two girls, as if I was 
nobody and nothing ”’ 

‘‘No, I never did that. How should I know 
whose rope it was, when nobody told me?” 
pleaded Joe, stepping over the rope, and ad- 
vancing toward Olympia, laden down with con- 
trition. ‘¢It wasn’t my fault, Limpera.”’ 

Olympia saw him coming, but retreated, with 
sullen dignity, into the mouth of the alley, where 
she leaned against the wall, and swinging one of 
the heavy braids over her shoulder, hecame in- 
tensely occupied with the faded ribbon that tied it. 

‘‘Oh, Limpera! how can you ?”’ pleaded Joe, 
crushing his cap between his bands, in a parox- 
ysm of distress. ‘Just as if you didn’t know 
that I'd rather swing for you than any other girl 
in the alley, ten hundred thousand times.’ 

Olympia turned her face to the wall, limiting 
her admirer to a forlorn view of one heavy braid 
streaming down her back, which seemed to 
quiver and scintillate with indignation. 

‘*Oh, Limpera! don’t you get in a tantrum 
with a fellow, when he hain’t done a thing.” 

The girl stood still, and seemed to listen, 
which encouraged Joe. 

‘You know I think the hull world of you. 
Wasn’t I going into business for your sake, 
something extra genteel, because of your being 
so ?”’ 

Here Olympia partly turned. Thus embold- 
ened, Joe ventured to touch the little brown 
hand, which had dropped downward, as if to 
tempt him. 

But the indignant young lady gave her arm a 
jerk, that lifted one shoulder out of its sleeve, 
and flashed off a button or two from the scant 
supply behind. This caused Olympia to face 
round, with her back to the wall, and her eyes 
blazing defiance on the two girls, who stood 
giggling in the crowd. 

“Oh, now come, make up with a fellow!” 
pleaded Joe. 

Olympia gave her shoulder another sullen lift; 
but remembering the buttons, softened the action 
with a relenting, downward glance. 

Joe’s heart leaped into his mouth. 

“©Oh, come, now! jine into the fun, and we’ll 


swing for you like sixty.” 
«« Are you awful sorry ?’’ whispered the girl. 


Just ready to hang myself with 
””? whispered 


“‘ Awful ? 
that rope if you keep so sot agin me, 
Joe. 

‘Well, this once, but never—never again,”’ 
said Olympia, with solemn, stage effect; and 
swinging the braid of hair back from her shoul- 
ders, thus adroitly hiding the defect in her dress, 


With his friend there, and just gave me and the { she was stepping out with appeased dignity, 
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when the young Arabs joined in a shout of 
warning, ‘ Hi, hi!—the old woman is coming !”’ 
then scattered down the side-walk, where they 
paused, in groups, watching events. 

Olympia saw her mother coming down the 
alley, with soapsuds dripping down her bare 
arms, and a dangerous light in her eyes. 

*‘Olympia Weed,’’ exclaimed the irate woman, 
‘‘ what are you doing here? Part of my clothes- 
line has been stolen. Who has done it?” 

Before Olympia could speak, Joe Hooker 
rushed between her and the exasperated mo- 
ther. 

“It wasn’t her, marm, not a bit of it! Me 
and the boys are always up to that kind of mis- 
chief—specially me. But here’sthe ropea waiting 
for you, just as good as new. Just one knot, and 
the line is all right. Don’t you see?” 

Joe ran down the alley, and would have 
brought the rope, but Mrs. Weed followed him 
to the pavement, and snatched it out of his hand. 
The poor woman, harrassed with over-work, and 
naturally of a hot temper, gathered the rope up 
in her hand, and struck Joe over the shoulders 
with it. A stray end flashed across the boy's 


eager face, and left a red mark there, This was 
enough to throw the young Arabs, scattered 
along the side-walk, into wild consternation. As 
Mrs. Weed turned up the alley, they swarmed 


after her, like bees from a shaken hive, hailing 
her retreat with opprobrious hoots and jibes. 

Then Olympia Weed came forward, and hurled 
a storm of wrathful oratory into the riot. 

‘“« And you, too, Joe Hooker. I wouldn’t have 
believed it of you! Don’t you ever dare to speak 
to me again, after abusing mar,”’ she said. 

“TI wasn’t doing nothing, only kind of adoring 
you, Limpera,’’ said Joe, rubbing the scarlet 
mark on his cheek, as a sign-manual of his devo- 
tion. ‘‘ Didn’t I stand atween you and your exas- 
peratious mar and get this, which might a been 
on your own lovely cheek? Don’t beso hard on 
a feller as wants to die for ye.” 

Olympia stepped down the alley, with the air 
of a gipsy queen, and gave Joe her hand. 

‘‘T take it all back, Joe. You did come out 
manly, and lie like a gentleman.”’ 

‘‘That’s the trump!’’ he exclaimed, looking 
proudly around. ‘Who says she isn’t Queen of 
Diamonds, and I Jack of the same ?’’ 

‘Well, I say I do,”’ interposed a girl, casting 
a scornful glance at Olympia’s dress, which 
bore woful confirmation of her words. Olympia, 
aware of her weak point, attempted to arrange 
her dress behind with one hand, but failing in 
that, for want of buttons, became completely de- 
moralized, and pressed back against the wall; 





still with her face, all aflame with blushes, turned 
on the enemy. 

Her opponent broke into a triumphant laugh, 
in which the strange boy joined ; but Joe Hooker 
gave his cap an extra slant, and took his place 
by Olympia, with one shoulder up, and both fists 
doubled. 

“Oh, if you wasn’t a girl, jist! If you was 
only a boy, twice as big; only a boy,’’ he said, 
drawing a deep breath, and eyeing the Johnson 
girl savagely. 

‘‘Oh, but her laugh! but her laugh!” cried 
Olympia. ‘She don’t get a chance often. Only 
if I was her, when I did come into a genteel 
alley-way, where folks lived like folks, I’d wear 
a dress that didn’t show my big ankles every 
time I skipped, if it was made out of my mar’s 
faded-out gowns.” 

‘© Who does, I'd like to know ?”’ faltered the girl, 
crouching down, that her scant dress might take 
a show of length. 

‘‘Some persons that I won’t name, having 
better manners than some other persons,” an- 
swered Olympia, loftily. 

How far this sharp discussion might have 
gone, it is impossible to say, but the contest was 
broken up by the appearance of a gentle-faced 
old man, in a well-mended mechanic's dress, 
who turned into the alley, with a bundle of refuse 
sticks from some joiner’s shop under his arm. 

‘‘ What is the matter, Olympia?’’ he ques- 
tioned, looking into the flushed and wrathful 
face of the girl. 

‘‘ Nothing, grandpa. Nothiag worth noticing ; 
only this alley-way is a getting too promiscuous, 
regarding company.”’ 

The old man looked around, and smiled. 

‘Never mind,”’ hesaid. ‘‘ They always make 
room for the old man, and will now, I dare 
say.” 

«Yes, yes! Will do that at any time,’’ shouted 
the little mob, “and lick any boy out of his 
boots, if he has any on, that don’t.” 

Here the whole mob crowded back against the 
walls of the alley, and left a free passage for 
the old man, while Joe Hooker snatched up his 
cap, and came forward with it in one hand. 

“Please, now, let me carry in the chips for 
you,” he said. 

The old carpenter gave up his burden, and 
turned to Olympia, from whose really handsome 
face the storm was passing. 

‘Olympia, my child, I have got the orders 
for you.”’ 

‘* Oh, you don’t say so !”’ cried the girl, snatch- 
ing the old man’shand. ‘Tickets for the Grand 
Opera ?”’ 
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‘“‘ Four of them. So you can ask some of your 
friends here.”’ 

Joe Hooker turned, with the stick in his arms, 
and waited in keen expectation. 

‘Of course, you'll be one, Joe,”’ said Olympia, 
with a superb air of patronage. ‘And this 
other gentleman. I don’t bear malice.” 

The strange boy broke into a broad grin of 
delight, and thrusting both hands into the pockets 
of his ragged trousers, looked triumphantly 
around on his less fortunate companions. 

‘Me, too, Limpera! Me, too!’’ eried half a 
dozen voices from the crowd. 

Olympia shook her head, till the braids swayed 
ominously from shoulder to shoulder. 

«‘There’s only one more, and it takes time to 
make up one’s mind,” she said, with an air that 
might have befitted Queen Elizabeth, while 
making a choice of prime minister. ‘‘ Besides, 
it depends on frocks. I shall wear my pinkest 
calico, with mar’s—— Well, no matter about that. 
There’s sure to be ribbons in my hair, and no 
girl can go with me that can’t set me off scrump- 
tiously.”” 

“Tm scrum! I’ve got a pink calico frock !” 
cried an eager, black-eyed girl from the excited 
crowd. 

“Pink calico is just what I’m opposed to,” 
answered Olympia, with decision. ‘‘ Does any- 
body think I want a girl dressed just like me? 
Quite the contrary. 
can’t be got over.”’ 

“‘How about blue—sky-blue alapacker ?’’ 
cried another, elbowing the discomfited owner 
of a pink dress back into the crowd. ‘‘ With 
red roses and astraw hat. Isn’t that about your 
style, Limpera ?”’ 

Olympia took a solemn look at the girl, whose 
face was less likely to obscure her own, than 
the rather pretty one whose black eyes she had 
clouded with disappointment. 

‘* Well, we'll see about that. Pink and blue 
are tip-top colors to go together, mar says; and 
if she don’t know, who does—being in the opera 
every night, a-dressing up the actresses. Yes, 
I rather think blue might answer.”’ 

“Pink and blue! That’s the time o’ day!"’ 
shouted the girl, dancing high, as if she had a 
skipping-rope under her. ‘Now, ’Rier John- 
son, don’t you wish you’d just choked in when 
Limpera’s mar came down ?”’ 

‘“‘No, I don’t,” answered the girl, with sullen 
bitterness. ‘‘ Wouldn’t go, if she asked me a 
hundred times.’’ 

“‘Which I’m awful likely to do,” said Olym- 
pia, laughing scornfully. ‘So, as there is 


nothing more to say about it, supposing this ’ 


Pink’s an objection that} 
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alley is left to them as live in it. No one else 
has been invited, as I know of. That’s right, 
Mr. Hooker; mar may be wanting the kindling- 
wood,” 

Having thus dismissed her court, Olympia 
marched up the alley with a grand swing of 
authority, and disappeared. 

Directly the young Arabs stole away, and dis- 
persed themselves around the neighborhood, 
two only remaining. One was the girl with 
pale, sun-burned hair, and saucy, gray eyes, 
who had been fortunate enough to secure an 
invitation to the gallery of the Opera House. 
The ether was the equally fortunate iad who 
had come under the escort of Joe Hooker, and 
had resolved to wait for him, now that their 
difficulty had been dispelled. 

For a short time these two stood leaning 
against the opposite walls, casting shy glances 
at each other. Then the girl crossed the alley, 
as if prompted to leave it, but hesitated, looked 
over her shoulder, and brought up close to the 
young stranger. 

‘Dear me! I really—I thought you had 
gone,’’ she said, as if quite unaware of his 
presence. ‘‘ This alley-way is so dark. I hope 
I didn’t run against you, nor nothing. I was 
so busy looking for Limpera to come out, ’cause 
I want to know all about the theatre—whether 
it’s music, or what.’’ 

‘‘ That’s what I’ m a waiting for,’’ muttered 
the boy, shyly. ‘‘She asked me, as well as you.”’ 

«« And that makes us sort of acquainted, don’t 
it?’ questioned the girl, with a little coquettish 
laugh. 

“T should think it more’an likely, ’cause 
we're bound to go to the theatre together ; that 
is, if—if you’d just as lief I would go along 
with you as not.” 

The girl looked down, and giggled. 

** Who be you now, any way ?”’ 

‘*Do you mean, what's my name ?”’ 

act 

‘Dave. That’s my name.” 

‘“‘Dave? Dave what?” 

The boy reflected a while, as if he had quite 
lost sight of his name, and at last stammered out, 

‘*‘ Lan—Lan—I believe it’s Landers.”’ 

‘*Dave Landers? Is that it?’ 

«« Just it, when you put the two together; but, 
as a general thing, it’s Dave.” 

‘* Live with your own folks?’’ questioned the 
girl. 

‘‘ Hain’t got no folks.” 

‘Then, where do you live ?”’ 

‘«In—in my own house, down by the water,”’ 
said the lad, with a dash of confidence. 
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You live in your own house, but 





“Oh, my! 
who with?” 

‘Nobody, without I ask some other chap to 
come in, which I do once in a while, when things 
get too lonesome.”’ 

‘‘Now, that’s what I call grand! A whole 
house to one’s self!’’ said the girl, quite bewil- 
dered by 80 much greatness. ‘‘ But what do you 
do?” 

“Dot 

‘Yes, for a living?” 

“Do? Do? Oh, I’m in the provision line!” 

“Dear me!’’ 

‘Now, tell me your name.” 

“Oh, I'd just as lief tell as not! 
Susan Beach.” 

‘Well, Susan, I shouldn’t wonder if Mr. 
Hooker meant to take that dashing, light-eyed 
girl, so I may as well ask you to go along with 
me. Will you, now?” 

Susan turned away, giggled ao little, then 
looked over her shoulder, and said, ‘‘ Well, Joe, 
I know of some one that'll be owerful mad, but I 
mean to go with you, any how. Oh, my! there 
comes mar, looking for me! Good-bye.” 


Susan— 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Wirn the precious notes in the vest-pocket, 
close to his heart, which seemed to have leaped 
out from the iron band that had girded it, Cole 
went directly from La Costa’s apartments into 
the heart of the city. Once more he was full of 


hope, elated with self-consequence. His feet 
scarcely touched the pavement; his eyes shone 
with a triumphant gleam; his maryellous good 
fortune at moments seemed incredible. In order 
to satisfy himself of its reality, he pressed the 
notes with his hand from time totime. Luck, 
to him a familiar spirit, was about to disenthral 
him again. What was it that made seemingly 
incredible things easy to him? Another man 
would have been found out, dragged down by 
the galling weight of his own crime, while he 
was not only lifted above it, but made richer by 
thousands, because of the evil things he had done. 

The elation of these thoughts filled his eyes 
with fire, and curved his handsome mouth with 
proud smiles, as he left the thronged street, and 
entered the banking-house of which he had been 
made a partner, as it were, bya miracle. Passing 
through the line of clerks, with an air of pos- 
session which made some of the young men who 
envied him smile bitterly, he entered the inner 
office, with a hand laid with apparent careless- 
ness upon his heart, half in terror, lest the 
treasure there should escape him, or prove un- 
real in the handling. 





But a chill fell upon him ! 


when he found the room empty. Every moment 
seemed an eternity, until he could reach the 
Exchange, which was to be his redemption. 

He sat down in one of the great leathern easy- 
chairs, that impress one so with their solid busi- 
ness aspect, and waited till the fire went out of 
his dark eyes, and the smile left his lips, rigid 
with anxiety. What if he should fail at the last 
moment? What if Dana, forgetful or heedless 
of his promise, had thrown the note into the 
market, beyond his reach? It might be, even, 
that it would float into the possession of the very 
man whose name was upon the back. Then who 
could save him from the ruin of that terrible ex- 
posure? Never, since he had first committed 
the crime, had fears more keen and terrible pos- 
sessed him. With the money rustling under his 
hand, he felt a strange dread growing upon him. 
Would the man never come? What had taken 
him out at this moment, when his fate lay in 
the balance? Had he examined that signature, 
and found something to distrust init? Perhaps, 
even then, he had gone to verify the doubts that 
had arisen. 

How many hours had he been waiting? What 
could have kept the man? Cole wiped the great 
drops of perspiration from his forehead, took out 
his watch, regarded it with haggard impatience, 
and closed the case, with a long, deep breath. 
He had been sitting in that chair just fifteen 
minutes. The smile upon that face mocked at 
the self-contempt that produced it. 

He was coming. That quick, light step could 
belong to no one but Dana. Cole started up, 
and once more wiped the drops from his face, 
which was pale and eager now. A man, who 
might be thirty-five, but looked younger, came 
into the office, filling the whole room with the 
power of his presence. When he lifted the hat . 
from his head, and shook the rich brown hair- 
lock from his temples, a third person, regarding 
those two men, would never have remembered 
Cole as handsome; mere physical beauty was 80 
inferior to the grandeur of manhood embodied 
in the other person. 

‘Ah, Cole! are you here?’’ he said, plea- 
santly. ‘‘ But what isthe matter? You look ill.” 

‘“Tll? No. Have been walking under a hot 
sun, that is all,’’ was Cole’s rather tremulous 
reply, while his hand hovered nervously around 
his pocket. ‘I had an hour to spare, and so 
came down to complete our arrangement about 
the partnership. I—I suppose you have that 
note at command ?” ad 

The faintness of intense anxiety weakened the 
man’s voice, as he asked this question, so simple 
in itself, yet so momentous to him, and the heart 
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fairly leaped in his bosom when Dana said, care- 


lessly enough, 

“Oh, yes! 
there till Mr. Cameron’s return. 
stood that there was to be no negotiation till 
then.” 

‘« Because I hoped to exchange it for the money 
I have brought with me,”’ said Cole, brightening 
all over. ‘‘ One likes to take up an obligation of 
that kind the moment he can. Will you see that 
these notes are all right, Mr. Dana?’’ 

Dana took the notes, counted them, folded 
them neatly in a package, and placed them in 
the safe, from which he brought the note. 

At the sight of this note, which had haunted 
him like a curse since the hour it was signed, a 
tremor of such intense impatience seized upon 
Cole, that he fairly snatched at it. Then, fear- 
ing that Dana might observe his emotion, he 
turned away, and forced back a nervous sob that 
was almost choking him. 

With all his cool self-poise, this man could not 
feel himself rescued from the awful effects of a 
first crime, without feeling, in all its force, the es- 
cape he had made. Even with the note safe in 
his pocket-book, all these sensations would not 
give way to a certainty of relief that should have 
swept every fear before it. He sat down and 
conversed with forced carelessness for some min- 
utes, anxious to put aside any impression his 
unconquerable nervousness might have created. 

“It is fortunate you dropped in just now; for, 
if the weather holds good, I may take a run up 
the river one day this week.”’ 

“In your yacht ?’’ questioned Cole.” 

“Yes.. Would you like a sail through the 
Highlands? We could put in for an hour below 
Heath House—Cameron’s place, I mean—and get 
his signature to the contract. Perhaps he, too, 
would like a trip on the Hebe. Will you go?” 

“T shall be happy. Yes, very happy,’ an- 
swered Cole, scarcely knowing what he said. 
“Whenever the Hebe is ready, you can depend 
on me, either for business or pleasure. Good- 
morning.” 

“‘Good-morning. When the wind is fair, I 
will send you word.” 

Leaving the crowd in Wall street, Cole struck 
into the most remote thoroughfare he could find, 
beset again with unreasonable fears, that all was 
not yet safe with him. What if Dana had sus- 


It is in the safe, and will rest } 
It was under- } 





pected something, and given him the wrong pa- 
per? True, he had looked at it, but blindly; 
for everything in the office, that stately man and 
all, seemed to be reeling around him. Looking 
up and down the street, to make quite sure that { 
he was alone, Cole took out his pocket-book, and i 


drew forth the note. The name he had forged 
was on the outer fold. He shrunk from it with 
a sting of pain, and thrust it back, looking over 
his shoulder to be sure that no one saw the mark 
of the thing he had done. Then he opened the 
book again, with a fierce determination to tear 
his crime into atoms and forget it, but his hand 
was stayed by a new fear. If he did this, how 
would the act of treachery be accounted for to 
the woman whose generosity had placed that 
paper in his power? Had he not promised to 
bring the note to her? It seemed to him weeks 
since he first set forth on that terrible errand. 
Still, he dared not tear that little scrap of paper 
in pieces until she had seen it. The temptation 
was almost beyond his strength, but the fear of 
offending La Costa wes more potent than this 
desire, and he dared not yield to it. 

It seemed like thrusting a serpent back into 
his bosom, when he replaced the portemonnaie in 
the inner pocket of his vest. He would take it 
to La Costa, convince her that he had acted in 
good faith, and then burn the thing before her 
eyes. Then, and not till then, he might feel like 
a free man. 

But would this strange woman grant an anni- 
hilation of the proofs in his hands? There had 
been something in her eyes that gave a strange 


gleam of triumph to her pity, a sort of feline 
after-purpose, that made his heart faint as he’ 


remembered it. Why did she insist upon seeing 
the proofs of his crime? Did she suspect that it 
was only a story got up to extort money from her? 

Well, she should see the hateful document, 
and be convinced of its reality. But no, that 
was not all; some deeper motive lay at the bot- 
tom of it all. It was not in La Costa’s nature to 
be so covetous. Better a thousand times have 
her displeasure, and tear the venomous thing to 
atoms at once. Again he took the paper frem 
his bosom, but crushed it fiercely in his fingers, 
when his elbow was touched, and looking down, 
he met two bright eyes looking into his. 

‘«I didn’t mean ter make you jump so,” said 
the boy Hooker; ‘‘ but seein’ as you looked sort 
of flustrated, thought mebby I could do some- 
thing ter help along. Have wanted to, ever 
since you was so all-fired good to little Celestina.” 

‘«« What are you talking about ? Who are you?”’ 

‘Oh, nothing perticlar! Nobody perticlar, 
seeing as you don’t know me; but of course you 
wasn’t likely to, being so many of us in that ’ere 
team. But I knew yer hat the first thing; it’s 
sich a hamsome broad-brimmer, who could help 
it? So, as you seemed anxious about that paper, 
says I, now’s yer time to pay him off a trifle for 
pulling little Celestina’s arm into jint.” 
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‘‘Ha! I remember. You are speaking of 
the little girl that was hurt?’’ 

«* Yes, sir. Limpera Weed’s little sister. Lim- 
pera was that hamsome gurl as walked so close 
to you all the way home. In course, you re- 
member her.’’ 

At another time Cole might have laughed at 
the remembrance, but his nerves had been too 
keenly strained for anything but impatience, 
which amounted to exasperation, when the lad 
reached up his hand toward the paper, which 
he crushed into a closer grasp. 

‘Tl take it to the bank for you, or anywhere 
else, without asking for a red cent. Only wish 
it was a valise or carpet-bag, hefty enough to 
show you how I want to do something worth 
while, ’cause of your goodness.” 

‘* Goodness !’’ repeated Cole, with a thrill of 
bitter sarcasm in his yoiee. So, you want to pay 
me for that ?”’ 

‘*Couldn’t begin to do it ; a hull truck load of 
baggage would be nothing to the care you give 
to Limpera’s sister. Mean ter fetch and carry for 
you just as long as I live. Only let me begin 
right here, with that document.” 

“There, there! I have nothing for you to 
carry,’’ said Cole, stung by the lad’s allusion to 





the evil thing in his hani; and turning away at 
the corner of a street, he passed on, made despe- 
rate by the boy's generous importunity—despe- 
rate and reckless of consequences, for in his 
hatred of the paper, he tore it, flung it down 
in some rubbish in the gutter, and hurried on, 
absolutely laughing, under a sense of re- 
lief. 

After passing a block or two, a consciousness 
of what he had done seized upon him. In his 
madness, he had deprived himself of all power to 
conciliate the woman who had been so generous 
to him. What proof, except his own suspicions, 
had he that La Costa had any object in helping 
him but womanly pity, and a wish to save a son 
of the man she loved from open disgrace? Had 
every vestige of cool self-possession left him? 
Had he become a madman, as well as a villain? 
Swiftly and bitterly the man reviled himself 
with these thoughts, and as swiftly he wheeled 
about and retraced his steps, searching keenly 
for the paper, walking more slowly, and holding 
his breath each instant, as he drew near the spot 
where he had flung it down, 

Then he stood perfectly still, like a man 
stunned. The paper was gone. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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Lustixssiy up the stairway, 
And listlessly through tho hall, 
With her bright smile fled, and her roses dead, 
Loiters the belle of the ball. 
It is only the hour of midnight, 
And why does she hasten so? 
And leave the Prince of the Waltzers, 
To seek for her high and low. 


Alone in her quiet chamber, 
She flings off flowers and pearls, 
And she tosses her robe in the corner, 
And takes out the comb from her curls. 
And her cheek is whiter than lilies, 
And her tears they fall and fall, 
With the gloom on her brow, would you know her now, 
For the brilliant belle of the ball? 


To and fro, in her chamber, 
She paces with restless feet, 

For she fancies she hears the dancers, 
And the music’s beat and beat, 

The swing of the “ Beautiful Danube,” 
And her tears fall down like rain; 

For she knows the Prince of the Waltzers 
Is seeking her in vain. 


Oh! why did she leave the ball-room? 
She dared not, she dared not stay, 

Lest, on the swift surge of the music, 

Her soul should be carried away. 
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For how can a woman be guarded 

From whispers, and flattery, and glance, 
And the light caress of a soft-hand press, 
In the sweet, bewildering dance. 


Oh! why was the world created, 
If never a soul is glad? 

Or why is love ever given, 
If only to make us sad? 

And why should the Prince of Waltzers 
Be tied to a sickly wife? 

And why should the belie of the season 
Be loving him better than life? 


And over and over, these problems 
Go surging aloug her brain, 

While afar, the Prince of the Waltzers 
Is seeking for her in vain. 

And not till over the mountains 
The rays of the morning creep, 

Does the brilliant belle of the ball-room 
Sink into a troubled sleep. 


Ah! weep in your slumber, my lady, 
You shall weep more bitterly yet; 
There is reaping of woe and sorrow, 
For those who their God forget. 
You lived but to triumph and revel ; 
You were belle of the feast and ball; 
Bat the sweets in your cup are all vanished, 
And now you must drink the gall. 

















MR. SHELDO 


BY HELEN Hi. 


Mr. SHELDON was the principal banker of the 
important manufacturing town of Tormont. He 
piqued himself on his wealth, but he piqued 
himself more on the fact that he had made it all 
himself, and he piqued himself still more be- 
cause he had made it by never allowing anybody 
to get ahead of him. ‘‘ That’s the secret of suc- 
cess in life, Harry,’’ he said, one day, to his 
favorite clerk. ‘‘Sharp’s the motto, if you wish 
to rise. I don’t mean you should cheat; that, 
of course, is both wrong and ungentlemanly.”’ 
(Mr. Sheldon piqued himself, also, on being what 
he called ‘‘a gentleman,’’ and above all little 
meannesses.) ‘‘ But always be wide awake, and 
never let anybody cheat you. I’ve noticed, by- 
the-bye, that you’ ve seemed rather down-hearted, 
lately. If it’s because you’ve your fortune yet 


to make, don’t despair; but follow my advice. 
An opening will come, at some time, for some- 
thing better than a clerkship; and though I 
shall be sorry to lose you, yet I'll give you up, if 


it’s for your interest.”’ 

“Thank you,’’ said Harry, apparently not a 
bit cheered up by this cool way of being told he 
had nothing to expect from Mr. Sheldon; ‘ but 
it’s not exactly that. I suppose I shall get along 
somehow.”’ 

‘What is it, my dear boy, then? I really 
take an interest in you, as you know;” and he 
did, so far as words were concerned. ‘‘ Perhaps 
T can give you some advice.” 

“ Well,’ said Harry, with some hesitation, 
“Tm jn love, and——” 

‘In love!’ exclaimed the rich banker. ‘In 
love, and with only a clerk’s salary to marry 
on. It will never do, never do, Harry. Mar- 
riage for one like you is fastening a mill-stone 
around your neck, unless, indeed,”’ and he stop- 
ped, as if a bright thought had struck him, “ un- 
less, indeed, the girl is rich.” 

“She ts rich, or wiil be, I suppose,’’ answered 
Harry, ‘for her father is quite wealthy. But 
that’s just the difficulty. Her father would 
never let her marry a poor man, and she won't 
marry without his consent.” 

“‘ What a regular tyrant !’’ said Mr. Sheldon. 
“Gad, if I was the lover, Harry, I’d run off with 
her. I'd checkmate the old curmudgeon in that 
way,” and he chuckled at the imaginary triumph 











he would achieve. ‘’Pon my soul, I would. I 
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never, as I told you, let anybody get ahead of 
me.” 

‘¢ But would that be honorable?” 

‘‘ Honorable? Isn’t everything fair in love 
and war? I thought you had some pluck, Harry. 
Lord, how I should like to see the stingy old 
hulks rave, and stump about on his gouty toes— 
for he must be gouty—when he heard of your 
elopement.” And he laughed, till his portly 
sides shook, at the picture he had conjured up. 

‘« He'd probably never forgive me,” said Harry, 
dejectedly. ‘‘And then what could I do, with 
a wife brought up to every luxury, and only a 
poor clerk’s salary to support her on ?”’ 

“Never forgive you? Trash and nonsense! 
They always do forgive. They can't help it. 
Besides,’ with a confidential wink, ‘‘ I think I 
know your man. It’s that skin-flint; Meadows. 
I’ve heard of your being sweet on his daughter. 
She's a pretty minx, though she is his child. 
Oh! you needn’t deny it. I saw how you hung 
about her, at our party, the other night; and 
when I joked about it with my daughter, the 
next morning, she as good as admitted that it 
was true, saying it would be a very good match 
for you. Now I owe old Meadows a grudge. He 
tried to do me in those Canal shares last winter ; 
and I mean to pay him for it, some way. I tell 
you what I’lldo. I mustn’t ask, mind you, who 
the girl is. Mum must be the word. I mustn’t 
of course be known in the affair; but I'll give 
you leave of absence for a month, and a check 
for two hundred dollars to pay for your wedding- 
trip, if you'll make a runaway match. Is it 
agreed? Well, there’s my hand onit. Here's 
the check. Bless my soul, won’t the old rascal 
howl, when he hears how we've done him!” 

Harry seemed to hesitate, however, and it was 
not till Mr. Sheldon, eager to see his old com- 
mercial rival put at disadvantage, had urged him 
again and again, and promised to stand by him, 
that he finally consented, and took the check 
which his employer persisted in forcing on 
him. 

The next morning Mr. Sheldon came down 
to breakfast in high glee, for a note had reached 
him, just as he was shaving, which ran as follows: 
‘Dear Sir:—I have, with much difficulty, per- 
suaded her to elope. It was not, however, till I 
showed her your check, that she would consent 
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todo so. She said that she was sure you could 
not recommend anything that was wrong; that 
you would advise her as if you were her own 
father ; and she hopes you will stand by us. We 
are off by the owl-train for New York, where we 
shall be married to-morrow, before Mr. Meadows 
is up. Very thankfully, Harry Conran.” 

The old gentleman brought the note with him 
to table, opened it out before him, adjusted his 
spectacles, and read it over and over again. ‘I'd 
give fifty dollars,” he said, chuckling, ‘to see 
the old fellow’s face, when he hears how Harry 
has done him.”’ 

It. was the custom of Mr. Sheldon to read his 
newspaper at breakfast, while waiting for his 
only child and daughter, who, a little spoiled by 
over-indulgence, was generally late. But this 
morning Matty was laterthan ever. The banker 
had read all the foreign, as well as the home 
news, and even re-perused Harry’s note again, 
before she made her appearance. 

‘«The lazy puss!’’ he said, at last. Then he 
looked up at the clock. ‘ Half an hour late! 
Now this is really too bad. John,” he cried, 
addressing the man-servant, who waited at the 
side-board, ‘‘send and see why Miss Sheldon 
don’t come down. Tell her,’’ with a severe air, 


‘Tm tired of waiting.” 
John eame back in about five minutes, looking 


very much flustered. ‘‘If you please, sir,”’ he 
stammered, ‘‘ Miss Sheldon’s not in her room, 
and the maid says, she says, that the bed looks 
as if it hadn’t been slept in all night.”’ 

The rich banker's jaas fell. If there was one 
thing he loved better than money, better even 
than life itself, it was his motherless child. What 
had become of his darling? What awful tragedy 
was about to be revealed tohim? Had she gone 
out for a walk the evening before, and stumbled 
into the river? No; he remembered parting 
with her at ten o’clock. Had she been looking 
from the window of her room, and fallen out? 





He started up, with a cry of agony, to go and 
see, beholding already, in imagination, her man- 
gled and lifeless form. But he was prevented by 
the footman appearing at the door, with a tele- 
gram. ‘‘ From Miss Sheldon, sir,’’ said the ser- 
vant, obsequiously. 

‘© A telegram ?”’ he cried, unfolding it, with 
trembling hands. ‘‘ What can it mean? Has 
she been found dead anywhere ?”’ 

This was the telegram :—‘‘ Dear Father: 
Harry and I were married at seven o’clock this 
morning. I would not consent toan elopement, 
till Harry assured me you had advised it, and 
had shown me your check as proof. He says 
you promised to stand by us, and I know you 
pride yourself on never breaking a promise. We 
wait for your blessing. Marry.” 

** Well, I never!’’ ejaculated Mr. Sheldon, 
when he had recovered breath. ‘‘ The impudent, 
disobe——”’ 

But here hestopped. He stopped, and mopped 
his bald head, which, in his excitement, had 
broke out into great drops of perspiration. He 
remembered, just in time, that both the butler 
and footman would overhear him. He remem- 
bered, also, that he had himself advised Harry to 
elope, and that, if the story got out, he would 
be the laughing-stock of the town, including, 
hardest cut of all, Mr. Meadows. He remem- 
bered, too, that he had but one child, and that 
she was all in all to him. So he accepted the 
inevitable, and telegraphed back: ‘‘ You may 
come home, and the sooner the better, so as to 
keep the two hundred dollars for pin-money. 
Tell Harry he’s too smart to remain a clerk, and 
that I take him, to-day, into partnership. Only 
he must remember that partners never tell tales 
out of school. God blessyou! H. SHetpon.” 

The runaways returned by the next train. 
The marriage proved, too, an eminently happy 
one. The story never got out. We only tell it 
now, in confidence. 
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Tar memory lives of that old time, 
That time so long and long ago ; 

One far, fair Summer's golden prime, 
When breezes murmured soft and low. 


The days were long, and clear, and bright, 
The air all sweet with breath of flowers ; 

And through the morn and evening light 
The thrush sang clear in shady bowers. 


The stars were bright in warm, blue skies, 
And gently blew the evening breeze, 


EARLE. 


Breathing in weary, long-drawn sighs, 
As it rustling in the forest trees. 


The woodland paths seemed ways of gold; 
The forest bank a knightly throne; 

And all those things, in days of old, 
Were clothed in beauty since unknown. 


The forest paths I walk again; 
But half the olden charm is fled; 
The memory, too, brings only pain ; 
And beauty fades where love is dead. . 





EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


We give, first, this month, a visiting toilet in 
olive cloth, serge, or camel's-hair. The trim- 


mings and skirt are of a darker shade, and may 
be either of the same material, or of silk, as the 
taste and purse of the wearer may determine. 
The skirt, which is demi-train, three and a quar- 
ter yards wide at the bottom, has, for trimming, 
first, a flounce eight to ten inches wide, cut on 
the bias ; above this is a puff quite full, and put on 
with a heading, top and bottom. The puff, which 
is, as before said, quite full, is, after sewing on, 
further tacked in the centre, to form the pointed 
pleats, as some Polonaise fastens down the front. 
The left side of this Polonaise is in one with the 
back, where it is draped to the waist, along with 
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the right side, under a wide ribbon bow. Poeket 
hung from the waist, with revers and buttons; 
point ornamented with worsted ball-fringe, cor- 
responding with the trimming for the Polonaise. 
Pleises of silk or material at the wrist, headed 
by a pointed cuff, edged with fringe. A short 
pelerine completes the costume, fastening from 
right to left; felt bonnet, with olive and black 
ribbon ; cardinal feather. In cloth or camel’s- 
hair, double-width, good, twelve yards will be 
required ; six and a half to seven yards of ball- 
fringe, one dozen buttons. 

Next is a house-dress, of narrow black and 
white striped silk, such as may be now bought 


for one dollar per yard; or the same costume 

may be made up in striped woolen, of two shades. 

The under-skirt is ornamented by two narrow- 

plaited ruffles, stitched on one inch from the top 
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of ruffie, to form a heading. The front of the 
dress is trimmed with three searf-draped pieces, 
put on diagonally, each ending on the right side, 
with a bow of black ribbon; the back only has 
the tanic, which is sewn in half-way from the 
waist with the side-gores, then left loose, and the 
end trimmed with a small plaiting to the skirt 
pattern ; cuirass basque, corded on the edge, and 
with plaited ruffles, trimming both sides of the 
front, separated by bows of black ribbon; coat- 
sleeves, with double-plaited cuffs, separated by 
smaller bows. Of narrow silk, twenty to twenty- 
two yards, will be required; of woolen goods, 
fourteen to sixteen yards, double-width ; eleven 
to twenty yards, if single. 

An entirely new design for a water-proof, and 
in gray tweed, makes a pleasant variety for 


these indispensable wraps. Our model is only 
ornamented with rows of stitching; the cape 
forms loose, square sleeves, with revers, pointed, 
turned-down collars, edged with cross-band, and 
finished at the throat with plain standing collar ; 
buttons of bone; four and a half yards of cloak- 
ing, twelve buttons. 

Some of our subscribers have asked for even- 
ing dresses for little girls. First, we give one 
for a miss of ten to twelve years. The dress is 


of ivory-white, or pale ecru cashmere, trimmed 3 








§ 


with quilling of the same. The Polonaise is 


edged with cashmere lace.~ This would be equally 


pretty, made of dotted or plain Swiss, and worn 
over a slip of blue or pink silk. 

Next is an evening dress for a little girl of six 
to eight years, made princess shape, and fastened 
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at the back. It is made of blue silk, and trimmed 
with plaiting of Swiss muslin, sash low on the 
skirt, and tied in large bows at the back. 
Another, for the same age, is of pink cash- 
mere, or merino, of a similar shape; down the 
front folds of the material on either side of which 
is @ cascade of lace, either cashmere or French 


Valenciennes; further ornamented by bows of 
ribbon ; two rows of plaiting on the skirt of the 
material, with or without a narrow edging of 
lace. These dresses are all made low-necked and 
short-sleeved. Can be worn over an under-skirt 
of clear muslin, with long sleeves, or the dress 
made high, with sleeves. 





GRECIAN BORDER FOR FLANNEL 


PETTICOAT. 


CROSS STITCH. 


BY MRS. 
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It has become fashionable, of late, to embroi- 
der flannel petticoats. Some are scolloped and 
buttoned at the edge, a flower being worked in 


meseossegeres 
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JANE WEAVER. 
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every scollop ; others are ornamented with cross- 
stitch, worked on canvas, the threads being 
pulled out on the completion of the canvas. 
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The petticoat is hemmed at the edge, a strip of } ortwo contrasts. Our model gives two shades of 
Penelope canvas tacked above the hem, and the de- } scarlet. The design is after a very celebrated an- 
sign worked in either twoshades of the same color, ‘ tique Greek pattern, and is particularly beautiful. 





THE DUCHESS PALETOT. 





BY BMILY H. MAY. 














We give, this month, a very stylish, and cn-; We can furnish a cut pattern, full size of this 
tirely new, pattern for a paletot, called the} paletot, if desired, for fifty cents. We make 
Duchess. We also give, on the next page, a} this statement in answer to numerous applica- 
diagram, by which to cut it out. Directions for | tions for former patterns. The pattern will be 
enlarging these diagrams have been given in| sent by mail, post-paid, and will save the pur 
former numbers. chaser the trouble of enlarging the diagram. 











DIAGRAM OF PALETOT. 
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No. 1. Har or Frowr. 
No. 2. Har or Back. 
No. 3. Har or Sipe or Back. 
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No. 5. Connar. 
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No. 4. Hat or Sieve, showing the under 
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DESIGNS FOR MONOGRAMS. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVEB. 





ANTIMACABSAR—MEDIZAVAL BRAID. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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We give here, a design for a tidy, or antima- Materials required: In either ecru or white, 
cassar, in medisval braid, quite a new style of} thirteen and a half yards of open braid; six 
of work, and just now very fashionable. We skeins of thread. The squares are divided by 
also give the detail of a quarter of the square. bands of colored satin ribbon, or plain linen, 83 
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may be preferred. Materials for the lace designs } letter. The point-lace instruction supplements 
may be had from Madame Gurney, New York } may be had, also, from Madame Gurney, for ten 
P. 0., Box 8527. Prices upon application by ! cents. 





TRIMMINGS FOR DRESSSKIRTS. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


First, is for a dress of two materials, striped { ing, stitched down thrice. Next is a box-pleated, 
and plain. The lower part is of the striped ma- } flounce, trimmed with a wide band of braid, 
terial, cut on the bias, and edged with a kilt- } headed with five puffings, and a kilt-pleating to 
pleating. The heading consists of a kilt-pleat- } stand up. 





Second to 


fortieth pattern rows: With white and blue wool, 
This pattern requires 


three strands of wool, two white and one blue. 


——— 


the first stitch, and then crotchet forty-one rows 
and crochet the diamond with blue, the other 


in the ordinary Victoria stitch. 
stitches with white wool. 


JANE WEAVER. 


BY MBS. 
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Our original is crocheted in Victoria stitch, 
with blue and white wool, in alternate stripes, 
which are then embroidered in point russe, 


knotted and cross-stitch, with white filoselle. 
The stripes are commenced the narrow way, 


along a foundation of forty-two stitches. Miss 
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To change the colors, cross the threads on the 
wrong side of the work, so that the stitches lie 
close together. The blue stitches can then be 
crotcheted, while the strands of white wool hang 
down on the wrong side, till they are wanted 
again. Repeat the first to the fortieth rows, till 
the required length is attained ; then embroider 
the completed stripe with white filoselle in point 
russe, with yellow silk in knotted stitch, and 





with blue silk in cross-stitch, for the corner 
figures. Then crotchet the stripes together on 
the wrong side, and begin the scallops as follows : 
First round: With blue wool. Alternately one 
double in the margin, five chain, close with one 
slip stitch. Second round: With white wool, 
one double in centre of five chain, five chain ; 
repeat. Last, add fringe of blue and white wool, 
as shown in illustration. 





EDGING IN CROCHET. 


BY MRSe JANE WEAVER 


A subscriber has asked us for a pattern for an 3 It requires no description, the engraving 1s a 


edging in crochet. We give one accordingly ° sufficient guide. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

“Tuar Hrrep Gres..”—One of the great problems of the 
day is how to secure leisure for culture, and yet keep up a 
comfortable home. The great obstacle in the way is gene- 
rally thought to be “ that hired girl.” How to abolish her, 
and yet keep up the house, is the difficulty. 

We have gained a great point, when we have learned to 
make allies of our servants. Nothing pays so well as to 
attach a girl to you personally. Let her feel, from the mo- 
ment she crosses your threshold, that you are a friend to 
her; that her interests are a matter of thought to you. 
A kind word or two, spoken without any unsuitable 
familiarity; a kindly inquiry, with regard to her home 
friends; an expression of sympathy for trouble or bereave- 
ment, are all dear to the heart of the stranger in a strange 
land. We may resent the idea of stooping to win the affec- 
tions of Norah or Chloe; but many a rich housekeeper has 
had reason to know that “a good name” among servants 
was “rather to be chosen than great riches, and loving 
favor rather than silver and gold.” They will give, out of 
good-will for one lady, service that all the money of another 
cannot bring. To try and “do without” help is suicidal to 
the mother of young children, unless she has muscle far 
above the average. We are dependent upon them, and it 
is certainly onr interest to make the best of the situation. 
We owe them duties, also, beyond the mere payment of 
wages. If, as one has said, “ power to the very last atom is 
duty,” then it is our duty to make them better and more 
efficient women in the world, when they go out from it. 

We knew a lady of wealth, who trained, in the course of 
years, a large number of young American girls so efficiently, 
that they were able to take a first rank in the middle class 
in society. They married steady, industrious, rising young 
men, and some now preside in homes more stately than the 
one where they were trained for life’s duties and labors. 
We are sure that this lady was quite as well served by her 
intelligent girls, who were trained to dress and deport them- 
selves in a lady-like manner, as the generality of people 
are by their slip-shod, loud-voiced Bridgets. The difference 
of influence upon the children of the house cannot be esti- 
mated. This last consideration is a very mighty one with 
thoughtful mothers. For the children’s sake, and for noth- 
ing else, we need to elevate the character of our domestics 
to the very last atom of our power. It may involve care 
and trouble, but let us rememher Him “who pleased not 
himself.” We were not given this life to spend it in gain 
and self-indulgence, but to perfect a noble, beautiful cha- 
racter, which shall be a blessing to all around us. 

Tne Twenty-Seventa Year.—An old subscriber writes: 
“You are probably aware that this is the twenty-seventh 
year I have been sending you subscribers for your maga- 
zine.” Perhaps no periodical in the world has so many of 
these old friends as “ Peterson.” And we shall try to de- 
serve such patronage. We have seen the rise and fall of 
hundreds of magazines, and expect to see the rise and fall 
of hundreds of others. We have secured this permanence 
by always keeping our promises, and by giving more for 
the money than any other. If you subscribe for “ Peter- 
son,” you do not lose your two dollars, but get their worth 
over and over again during the year. 

Gets Up Irs Own Crvus.—A lady sends a club for 1877, 
and says: “ It is a pleasure to get up a club for ‘ Peterson.’ 
In fact, the Maguzine gets up its own club.” 





Fancy Jewetry, thie year, runs into the most extrava- 
gant shapes. It takes such forms as small lamps, lanterns, 
parrakeets on their perches, bells; and jockey-caps. There 
are also flowers, with dewdrops in diamonds, arrows which 
seem to pierce the ears, small guns, pistols, and all sorts 
of garden implements. In sleeve-links the variety is 
equally astonishing. There are small plates, copied in 
enamel, postage-stamps likewise in enamel, scarabees, 
monograms, coats-of-arms, swallows, horse-shoes, etc. To 
sum up all these vagaries of fashion, the cat’s-eye is the 
favorite stone, the club ona playing-card is the favorite 
form, and the porte-bonheur is the favorite ornament. 
Lockets are not nearly so fashionable as last year; black 
velvet is worn round the throat with an evening toilette, 
and either a pendant of precious stones, or ancient enamel, 
is suspended from it. The taste for antique jewelry and 
ornaments is so great, and such absurd prices are asked, 
that nobody should buy without a full knowledge of the 
value of what is offered, for imitations are on sale which 
almost defy detection. For example, the Russian chains 
called Danicheff, composed of silver, lozenges, and termi- 
nating with a Russian cross, are sold in quantities as old 
jewelry, whereas, with the exception of one perhaps ina 
hundred, they are all modern. 


“Trey Say."—When we were young, a friend once said 
“I would not for the world hear all that is said of me.” 
We have often, through life, lived to see the wisdom of 
this. To walk straight on, in the path of duty, faithfully, 
lovingly, doing whatever falls nearest to our hands, and 
never stopping to think of our neighbors’ comments, is 
the wisest plan to gain their esteem. We shall be talked 
about, do what we will; but don’t take the trouble to right 
yourself very often; live down the worst; forget the petty 
flings of envy or malice. Don’t repeat your grievances; 
they will be sure to grow. “They said” the Master kept 
low company here, you know; yet angels and archangels 
approved his course,and vie in doing Him honor now. 
Choose your associates for their worth, not to please Mrs. 
Grundy; then stick to them, through all weathers; and 
you will find a world of true friendship, if not popularity ; 
and those, whose opinions are worth having, will value 
you according to your deserts. 


Wer Pre-Pay Postrace, onal! mail subscribers, remember! 
Formerly, subscribers had to pay it themselves, at their 
own post-offices, at an additional expense of from twelve 
cents to twenty cents each, over and above the subscription 
price. Bear thisin mind! The postage we paid in 1876 
was over ten thousand dollars. All this the subscribers 
now save. Henee “ Peterson” is cheaper than ever. 


“ QuEEN oF Fasnron.”—The Lansing (Iowa) Mirror says: 
“The ladies will be interested in ‘ Peterson’s’ annual an- 
nouncement elsewhere. It is the queen of the fashion 
magazines—always progressive, always entertaining, and 
invariably ahead of its competitors. We will cheerfully for- 
ward subscribers.” 


Tare Pricror1at Sovvenrr.—We will send, fora premium, 
(if preferred to the “ Cornwallis,”) either our “ Pictorial 
Souvenir,” or our “Gems of Art.” Each of these has 
twenty-five engravings similar to, and of the size of “ Com- 
ing Home,” in the vresent number. 
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Appitions To Ciups may be made at the price paid by 
the rest of the club. If enough additional subscribers are 
sent, to make up a second club, the person sending them 
will become entitied to a second premium, or premiums. 
Always notify us, however, when such a second club is com- 
pleted. These additions may be made, moreover, at any 
time during the year. Back numbers to January can always 
be supplied. Go on, therefore, making additions to your 
clubs. By-and-by, almost before you knew it, you will 
have filled a second club. It is still in time, too, to get up 
now clubs. 

For Firry Cents, remember, we will send to subscri- 
bers to “Peterson,” but to no others, either of our premium 
engravings, a list of which will be found on the second 
page of the cover. A first-class engraving for framing can 
thus be secured for the mere cost of the paper and print- 
ing. See the advertisement in our January number. 


Tue OLp EstaBiisHED ines, like “ Pet .” are 
the ones to f&ke. Subscribers to them are always sure of 
receiving all the numbers. Every year, new magazines 
are started, with high-flown promises, that fail before six 
months are out, cheating the subscribers. 


Dress Economicatty, sur Dress Writ, for the two 
things are not incompatible. Consult our “Every-Day 
Department,” and be convinced. Some very pretty dresses 
for children are given there. 

Courtesy is never out of place. It is as easy to look 
and speak pleasantly, as the reverse. A rude, abrupt 
manner constantly makes enemies. 

Money Spent on Goop Reaprna is far better bestowed 
than on gaudy trinkets. The house where magazines are 
taken, is always a refined one. 

“Tue Fast Express.”—This is an especially spirited il- 
lustration, and does both the designer and engraver great 
credit. 





Turnk oF THE Poor, in this inclement season. Charity 
is first of all the Christian graces. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Oyrilla. By the author of “The Initials.” 1 vwol., 8vo. 
Philada.: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—The earlier editions 
of this novel ended tragically, which was a great mistake, 
for nothing in the stury made such a conclusion necessary. 
We say a great mistake, because a novel ought to end hap- 
pily, unless, as in “ The Mill of the Floss,” any other con- 
clusion would be impossible; for people read novels for 
relaxation, and do not care to get interested in the char- 
acters of the story, only to have their feelings harrowed 
up by a tragedy at the close. The author of “Cyrilla” 
discovered her mistake, after the publication of the first 
edition of her novel, and in this new edition has corrected 
the error, and bronght the story to a happy denouement. 
In its present guise, “Cyrilla” is only less absorbing than 
“The Initials.” Cyrilla herself is quite as charming as 
the heroine of the latter fiction, and that is saying a great 
deal, for nowhere else hardly is there a characterso noble, 
80 womanly, so bright, so loveable. Tho descriptions of 
life in Germany, where the action of the tale is carried 
on, aro not the least merit of the book ; for they introduce 
usinto the familiar household existence of the German 
people, and make us, so te speak, at home with them. 
Altogether, “ Cyrilla” is above the ordinary run of novels. 


The Fatal Secret. By Mrs. Emma D. E. N. Southworth. 
1 vol, 12mo. Philada.: T. B. Peterson 4& Brothers,—No 
other American novelist retains her popularity better than 
this lady. Nor, as we have often said, is the reason far to 
seek, Like Sir Walter Scott, she never allows the action 
to flag, but keeps up the interest to the very last. Of 
course, she has not the genius of Scott, nor are her inci- 
dents always, as his were, probable. Very often she has 
to force her hand, as it were; but this is a fault which 
annoys people only in proportion to their culture; and in 
culture, alas, the great mass of ordinary readers are sadly 
deficient. One reason why otherwise good writers fail as 
novelists, is because they do not keep up a brisk succession 
of incidents. They write very correct books, but the books 
are stupid. Mrs, Southworth’s are not always correct, but 
they are, at least, alive; and “The Fatal Secret " is one of 
the very best of them. 

Noblesse Oblige. By the author of “Mlle. Mori.” 1 vol., 
12mo. New York: Henry Hoyt & Co.—Tho scene of this 
story is laid in France, during the Reign of Terror, the 
same eventful period to which Mr. Benedict's novelet, in 
this number, is devoted. The characters are boldly 
sketched, and the incidents are full of interest. On the 
whole, it is one of the very best stories of the season. It 
wants, perhaps, the dramatic force of “In the Red Days,” 
thero being no scene in it equal to the firing of the chateau, 
in our last number, and the arrest of the Marquis. Nor is 
it equal to its predecessor, by the same author, “ Mile, 
Mori.” The volume is neatly printed. 

The Modern Cook-Book. By M. Francatelli. With Sizty- 
Two Illustrations. 1 vol.,8vo, Philada.: T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers.—This is one of the very best cook-books, belong- 
ing to the higher class, which has ever been published. 
Its author was a celebrated chef, well known in the: royal 
and aristocratic circles of Europe, and the volume contains 
all his best receipts. No hotel or restaurant should be 
without a copy of the volume. It would be equally valu- 
able, also, to the confectioner. To private families, also, it 
would be an acquisition, unless to those of the very slen- 
derest incomes. The volume contains over six hundred 
pages, and is handsomely printed and bound. 

Courtship In Seventeen Hundred and Twenty, and Eighteen 
Hundred and Sixty. By Hawley Smart. 1vol.,12mo. Phila- 
delphia.: J. B. Lippincott & Co.—The author of these 
charming romances of two centuries is already favorably 
known for two spirited novels, “ Broezie Langton,” and 
“Two Kisses.” We like this volume, however, better than 
either. It belongs to “The Star Series,” a new one, des- 
tined, we predict, to be very popular. A more neatly 
printed little book we have rarely seen. 

Basil; Or, The Crossed Path. By Wilkie Collins. 1 vol., 
8vo. Philada.: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—No cotempo- 
rary novelist equals this one in the skilful construction, 
the intense interest, of his plots. “Basil” is, in this re- 
spect, extraordinary. This isa new edition, in paper covers, 
at a price to suit the times. 

Whitefriars. By the author of “ Whitehall.” 1 vol., 8vo. 
Philada.: T. B. Peterson & Brothers—A historical story of 
the times of Charles the Second, full of vivid pictures, 
and carrying the reader with it, from the first chapter to 
the last. 

Joshua Haggard’s Daughter. By Miss M. E. Braddon. 
1 vol., 8vo. New York: Harper & Brothers.—This is not 
nearly so powerful as some of Miss Braddon’s earlier fic- 
tions ; nevertheless, it shows, here and there, melo-drama- 
tic power far above the average. 

Dear Lady Disdain. By Justin McCarthy. 1 tol. 8vo. 
New York: Sheldon & Co.—A really brilliant novel, as 
) novels go now. There is unusual force in the princ'pal 
{ characters, and exceptional interest in the plot. 
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OUR ABM-CHAITIR. 

Our Feprvary Numseer appears to have been as popular 
even as the January one, and more could not be said in its 
favor. ‘The principal engraving, “Such a Love of a Man,” 
won universal applause. All of our exchanges speak in 
the highest terms of the number. Says the Norristown 
(Pa.) Herald, for example: “The thousands of subscribers 
of Peterson’s Magazine will find the February number 
fully up to its usual standard, in its literary, fashion, art, 
and other departments. No ladies’ magazine gives better 
engrayings, and the stories in ‘Peterson’ are among the 
best. The price, too, is a dollar less than other monthlies 
of the same class.” Says the Butts Co. (Ga.) Argus: “ This 
ever-welcome visitor, for February, has already reached 
us, and was at once seized by a lady, who expresses a high 
opinion of the favorite that arrives so promptly. The 
plates for the month are excellent in every department.” 
Says the Littleton (Pa.) News: “Peterson's Magazine for 
February is upon our table, and, as usual, replete with all 
the latest fashions, the freshest literature, and most com- 
plete household department. We know of no magazine 
we would rather recommend to our lady readers than Pe- 
terson’s, as it seems to combine everything to please their 
fancy, as well for useful and substantial articles, as for 
ornamental.” 

ADVERTISENENTS inserted in this Magazine at reasonable 
prices. “ Peterson’” has had, for twenty years, an average 
circulation, greater and longer continued than any in the 
world. It goes to every county, village, and cross-roads, 
and is therefore the best advertising medium in the United 
States, Address Pererson’s Macazine, Philadelphia. 


A Moer Dericurrvr and convenient preparation for 
imparting a pure and delicate tint to the complexion, is 
Laird’s “ Bloom of Youth,” sold at all druggists. 





DEPARTMENT. 
BY ABRAM. LIVEZEY, M.D. 


No, ITI.—Qva.irications oF Nurses—ConrTiINvueED. 


The practice of neighbors visiting the sick, in villages 
and communities, is, in mild parlance, a social evil, during 
the week ; on the Sabbath, (when they have but little else 
to do,) a positive nui , as it b an injury to the 
patient. 

The writer, when young in the practice of medicine. and 
disliking to displease the nurse, or have any controversy 
with her, but rather striving “to be all things to all men, 
(women, too,) whereby he might gain some,” in Apostolic 
language, suffered his patients to be injured repeatedly by 
improvident visits; and, especially on the Sabbath-days, the 
sick-room would be literally thronged with visitors, gossips, 
et id geuus omne, and he approached the residences of his 
patients with dread on Monday mornings, anticipating the 
reports of nurses, of a “restless night, increased fever, 
delirium,” etc., the marked and invariable result following 
the excitement of seeing friends the day before. And even 
though the order is given by the physician, in the most 
positive manner, to admit no one to the sick chamber, how 
often do we find the nurse lacking in the requisite rmeM- 
Wess to refuse the neighbor a friend ! 

The administration of medicine is frequently rendered 
unpleasant to the nurse, by the abhorrence manifested to 
it by the patient. However unpleasant the task may be, 
the good of the patient forbids any compromise of duty, 
and feelingly, but firmly, must the importance of a compli- 
ance with the directions of the physician be insisted upon, 
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If, however, the stomach reject it, more harm than good 
may be done by urging the prescription too far. In such 
cases, it is important that the nurse possess 

BiscriminatTion,—Happily for both nurse and patient, 
such cases will not arise as frequently as in years gone by. 
More care is exercised by physicians generally, in prescrib- 
ing, or in making up their compounds, than formerly, 
More regard is being manifested for the patient, in making 
the medicines more pleasant to the taste, which can readily 
be done if fluid extracts, active principles, concentrated 
tinctures, elixirs, etc., be chosen, instead of continuing the 
use of the old-time crude article. The Homoepaths and 
Eclectics have done much toward this much-needed im- 
provement, and now, with the aid of Chemists, and their 
fine th P ds, no dici need be given 
of a decidedly unpleasant or nauseous character, by the 
follewers of any sect or pathy. 

Discrimination is an important qualification, which the 
nurse is sometimes required to exercise in an eminent 
degree, It is a sort of talent which a nurse cannot readily 
acquire, save by experience and observation; but it is a 
talent or a judgment which every professional nurse should 
possess, as it is often needed, and is eminently advantageous 
in the absence of the physician, when the circumstances of 
the case imperiously demand a deviation from his direc- 
tions. For example, a physician, at his usual call, can only 
judge of probable results usual in such cases, and prescribe 
accordingly. But if unexpected changes ensue soon after 
he leaves, similar ch are d ded in the administra- 
tion of medicines ordered. That medicine suited for one 
condition of the patient, is not suitable for all. For in- 
stance, he may order a quinine mixture during the entire 
day, or until such an hour when the paroxysm is looked 
for; but in the meantime, from some unexpected cause, the 
child has supervened some hours sooner than anticipated, 
and then the nurse should wisely discontinue that medi- 
cine, and resort to that for fever, if she have any in her 
case. 

As space will not permit us to complete these illustra- 
tions under this head, the further consideration of them 
must be delayed for the next number. 
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FLOWER-TALKS FOR MARCH. 


BY E. E. REXFORD. 


Starting Beppina-PLANTs.—Where a person has a col- 
lection, comprising geraniums, fuchsias, lautanas, and 
such plants as are used for bedding purposes, enough can 
generally be started at this season of the year to furnish 
all that are needed in a small garden. 

A good way to do this is to take a shallow box, with a 
tolerably tight bottom, and fill it with sand—clear, clean 
sand. In this insert small cuttings of geraniums, fuch- 
sias, heliotropes, lautanas, and any other plants you wish 
to increase the stock of; and when you have done this, 
saturate the sand thoroughly, so much so that it is as 
much like mud as it is possible for sand to be, and then 
cover the top of the box with a pane of glass. I ought to 
have said that you needed but a couple of inches of sand 
in your box. Keep it in a warm place, and keep the sand 
wet until the plants begin to grow, which can be easily 
told by the new leaves which put forth. In this way al- 
most any plant can be grown, with certainty of success. I 
have never failed in inducing the most delicate to grow, 
by starting them in this way, and not one cutting in fifty 
is lost. When they have become thoroughly rooted, and 
have grown several new leaves, they can be transplanted 
into little pots, where they can remain until time to plant 
out in the garden. I generally keep a box of this kind 
standing in my eonservatery, and whenever I trim a plant 
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I put the best part of the prunings into the sand, and 
consequently have small plants growing nearly all the 
time, to give to my friends, or take the places of older 
plants, when needed. 

“ Unovverrne Pants rv Seartvc.—In our northern lati- 
tudes, where such sudden changes of weather occur, it is 
best not to uncover roses,and other tender shrubs, until 
April. When the weather becomes settled, and there is no 
danger of hard freezes, is plenty early enough. Plants 
will come ahead enough faster if left uncovered until all 
danger of this kind is over, to make up for the time their 
covering keeps them back. The manure ueed on tulip and 
hyacinth beds can be forked in, and it is a good plan to 
give an early dressing of manure to all early-blooming 
flowers. Roses, and all shrubs which bloom in a new growth 
of wood, should be pruned in well, to induce plenty of new 
shoots to start. In pruning, always cut back to plump and 
healthy-looking buds, and don’t hesitate to cut off a thrifty 
branch when you feel satisfied that the plant will be im- 
proved by your doing it. Most amateur cultivators of flow- 
ors hesitate about cutting back, and pruning their plants. 
It seems too bad, they say. But it is much better to sacri- 
fice a little thrifty growth, and have the whole plant bet- 
tered by so doing, than to retain it, and have an ill-shaped, 
unsatisfactory plant in consequence. A good florist or 
gardener never hesitates about cutting off the thriftiest 
branch, if he thinks it will be the better for the plant to 
do 80. 

Srimutatine Hovse-Piants.— House-plants may have 
guano, or other manures, given them, at this season. Dis- 
solve it in water, and take care that it is not too strong. 
A large spoonful toa pailful of water is generally sufficient. 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

Ra Every Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

S0UP AND FISH. 

Giblet Soup.—The giblets must not have the skins taken 
off, but must be fried rather brown, with a lump of butter 
and a little flour dredged over them. About three pounds 
of beef will be sufficient for one set of giblets. The beef 
should be browned in the stew-pan, as the giblets were. 
Then add four or five pints of water, four or five onions 
sliced, a tablespoonful of whole black peppers, and a little 
salt. Simmer and stew gently for five or six hours till 
done; then, when cold, take off the fat. Next day add 
to it a little flour, a lump of butter, a wine-glass of sherry, 
and nearly asmuch of good ketchup. Heat well and serve. 

Pickled Oysters —Take one hundred oysters, strain them 
from the juice, and wash the oysters in clear, cold water; 
put the juice on to boil, and skim it well. Add to it one 
large teaspoonful of salt, a spoonful of whole allspice, a 
dozen whole pepper-corns, one wine-glassful of white 
wine, a wine-glassful of the best wine vinegar, and a 
couple of blades of mace. Then throw in the oysters, and 
let them only scald a minute. Serve cold. 

Oyster Fritters —Take a pint and a half of milk, a pound 
and a quarter of flour, four eggs, The yolks of the eggs must 
be beaten very thick, to whish add the milk, and stir the 
whole well together. Whisk the whites to a stiff broth, and 
stir them gradually into the batter. Take a spoonful of the 
mixture, drop an oyster in it, and fryin hot lard. Let them 
be a light-brown on both sides. The oysters should not be 
put in the batter all at once, as that would thin it. 

Noodles for Soup.—Beat one egg light, and add to it 
enough flour to make a stiff dough. Knead it, and roll it 








MEATS. 

To Cook Beefeteaks in Different Ways.—How long you are 
to leave a steak on the fire is so entirely a question of 
judgment and skill, as well as a matter of taste, that it is 
impossible to give any rule about it. You should turn 
your steak as soon as it has been on the fire a few minutes, 
and keep turning it till done. This process prevents the 
formation of a hard rind of overdone meat, For a steak 
to be well cooked, it ought to be equally done throughout 
its thickness, but not by any means overdone, and conse- 
quently dry. Sprinkle the steak freely with salt when 
serving, not before. 

1, Mix together a handful of finely-minced parsley, and 
a goodly lump of butter, which place on the steak, the 
heat of which will melt it by the time it is served. This 
is what they call hore steak a la Parisienne. Fried potatoes 
are usually served with it. 

2. Mince a number of stoned olives, and knead with a 
lump of butter, putting it on the steak as it is sent up to 
table. 

3. Mince a pod or two of shalots, put them in a sauce-pan 
with a lump of butter and a little pepper, and when they 
begin to brown, pour over the steak. 

4. Squeeze the juice of a lemon in a sauce-pan, add to it 
a good piece of butter and a very little grated nutmeg; 
when the butter is quite melted, pour over the steak. 

5. Mince a few button mushrooms, give them a turn or 
two in a sauce-pan, with a piece of butter and a little pep- 
per, and pour over the steak. 

Slices cut off a leg of mutton, and cooked as steaks, are 
very good eating. 

DESSERTS. 

Apple-Cake for Dessert.—Ten or twelve apples, sugar to 
taste, the rind of one small lemon, three eggs, a quarter of 
a pint of cream or milk, a quarter of a pound of butter, 
three-quarters of a pound of good short crust, three ounces 
of sweet almonds, Pare, core, and cut the apples into 
small pieces; put into a basin sufficient moist sugar to 
sweeten them. Add the lemon, which should be finely 
minced, and the cream; stir these ingredients well, whisk 
the eggs, and melt the butter; mix all together, add the 
sliced apple, and let these be well stirred into the mixture. 
Line a large round plate with the paste, place a narrow 
rim of the same around the outer edge, and lay the apples 
thickly in the middle. Blanch the almonds, cut them into 
long shreds, and strew over the top of the apples, and bake 
from half to three-quarters of an hour, taking care that 
the almonds do not get burnt. When done, strew some 
sifted sugar over the top, and serve. This cake may be 
eaten either hot or cold, and is sufficient to fill two large- 
sized plates. 

A Sweet Dish of Macaroni.—Quarter of a pound of maca- 
roni, one pint and a half of milk, the rind of half a lemon, 
three ounces of lump-sugar, three-quarters of a pint of cus- 
tard. Put the milk into a sauce-pan, with the lemon-peel 
and sugar; bring it to the boiling point. Drop in the maca- 
roni, and let it gradually swell overa gentle fire, but do not 
allow the pipes to break ; the furm should be entirely pre- 
served, and though tender should be firm and not soft, with 
no part beginning to melt. Should the milk dry away be- 
fore the macaroni is swelled, add a little more, Place the 
macaroni on a dish, pour the custard over the hot maca- 
roni, grate over it a little nutmeg, and when cold garnish 
the dish with slices of candied citron-peel. 

Lemon Pudding—Half a pound of bread-crumbs, six 
ounces of suet, six ounces of sugar, the rind of a lemon 


out thin, and cut it into long, narrow strips, and dry them } chopped fine, and the juice. Mix with two eggs, and boil 


in the sun or near the stove. Put them in the soup a ; 
} wine sauce, 


short time before serving, or they will boil to pieces, 


two hours in a buttered mould. Serve with or without 
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CAKES. 

Buns,—Mix one and a half pound of dried flour, quarter 
of a pound of sugar, melt six ounces of butter in a little 
warm milk, a spoonful of yeast, half a pound of currants, 
washed.and dried. Mix the whole in a light dough. Koep 
it warm till it rises. 

Simnel Cake.—One pound of flour, quarter of a pound of 
butter, quarter of a pound of lump-sugar, one pound of cur- 
rants, two ounces of candied lemon, quarter of an ounce 
of carbonate of soda, mixed with an egg and a little milk. 
To be put in a tin mould, and Laked till sufficiently done, 
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Fig. 1.—Waxino-Dress or Brack §11x, with an ecru 
camel's-hair Polonaise over-dress. The under-dress is made 
with a fan-shaped train at the back, and with a deep flounce, 
having a plaited heading above it in front; a bias band, 
with a plaiting on either sido, is placed some distance above 
the flounce; the sleeves are of black silk, finished at the 
hands,to correspond. The ecru over-dress is short in front, 
falls square over the train at the back, and is trimmed with 
guipure lace ; it has a square sailor collar, anda wide bow, 
and ends where the skirt is caught back. Black felt bon- 
net, trimmed with ecru ribbon. 

Fig. 11.--Watx1no-Dress or Mauve Portrn.—The jacket 
is of black corded silk, trimmed with folds; buttons, nar- 
row pipings, put on clusters in points, and finished with a 
deep tassel fringe. Bonnet of black straw, bound and 
trimmed with mauve and with mauve feathers. 

Fie. m1.—Carniace-Deess or Bive §11x.—The under- 
skirt is trimmed with two very scant flowers, edged with 
narrow plaitings of silk; the tunic is very deep, both in 
front and at the back,and is slightly.caught up at the side; 
the very deep, rather close-fitting sacque has a rolling col- 
lar, and, like the tunic, is trimmed with a band of rich em- 
broidery. (Feather.trimming, in place of the embroidery, is 
very beautiful.) Bonnet. of blue silk, with a long flounce 
and ribbon: 


Fie. 1v.—CareiaGe-Dress or Bicu, Heavy, Biuisa-Gray ' 


S11.x,—The skirt is plain, with a train tied back with two 
loops of the silk ; jacket of brown cloth, trimmed with gal- 
loon, fancy buttons, and a band of fur; pointed pocket of 
plaited silk. Brown felt bonnet, trimmed with a curling 
feather, scarlet gcraniums, and ribbons. 

Fic. v.— WaALkiNnG-Dress or Ligut-Bive 811K.—The long 
under-skirt is trimmed with several narrow plaitings at the 
back, with but three in front; the very deep Princess over- 
dress fastens down the mr .ie on the waist, but the skirt 
slopes a little diagonally _. the left side; it is almost as 
long as the under-dress at the back; it is finished with but- 
tons and a plaiting of the silk down the front, and with a 
plaiting, one part.of which stands up, and the other falls 
down around the bottom; the sleeves are rather large at 
the hands, and are trimmed with these plaitings. Black 
velvet bonnet, trimmed with blue feathers. 

Fig. vi.—Jacket or Buack Sicin1enne.—The close-fitting 
back. terminates with three silk plaitings, which are con- 
tinued to the side picces, where they terminate under but- 
terfly bows. The front is fastened to the waist, then cut 
open, forming deep points at the sides, which points are 
trimmed with rows of lace studded with silk loops. The 
sleeve is trimmed to correspond. 

Fig, vi.—Ciota Jacket or Dark Forest-Green.—It 
buttons over on the left side, with large horn buttons, and 
is bouud with a wide braid of dark-green. It is half-fitting 
to the figure at the back. 

Generat Remarxs.—We give, as usual, some of the 
newest styles of bonnets, and also some bridal head-dresses. 

There is no perceptible change in the make of dresses. 
Very long, plain pockets are still excoodingly popular, both 





like the costume, and also of silk, camel's-hair or cloth ; but 
the Princess robe is the newest, though it is, after all, but 
@ return to the old Gabrielle, made narrower, and some- 
times worn over another skirt. All skirts are very much 
too tight-clinging, both for comfort and real grace, but 
this fashion is the distinguishing feature of the present 
style. In order to add to the extreme attenuation of the 
figure, the white muslin petticoats are not starched, and 
are put on a deep yoke, which fite perfectly around the 
hips. Many ladies, in fact, only wear long flannel one, 
trimmed with white embroidery under-costumes, while for 
evening wear the flannel petticoat is short, and an over 
one made ef white cambric is added—the latter being long, 
narrow, and terminating either with rich embroidery or 
Ceep imitation-lace. Batiste and fine muslin petticoats 
have only a flat trimming in front, and a flounce gathered 
with a drawing string at the back ; the strings, when drawn, 
cause the petticoat to be moulded exactly to the figure, 
and all the fullness of the petticoat to be gathered to the 
centre of the back. The same plan is now adopted with 
regard to the skirts of dresses. On the back breadths there 
are either two drawing-strings, or one in the centre, which 
are tied, so that the front and sides of the skirt hang per- 
fectly plain, and the back flows in folds. All these details are 
contrived with a view to obviate all bunchiness and fullness 
about the hips, and to render the figure as slim as possible. 

It.is still so cold and blustering, that only dark costumes 
are seen on the street, but these are often brightened with 
a cording of cardinal-red, or corded red bows. Evening- 
dresses of dark material aro also brightened up with car- 
dinal-red or linden-green, which is the color of the flower 
of the linden or lime-tree, a most delicate light-green with 
a creamy tint. This new tint is being shown in the shops 
in all kinds of spring dress-goods, and soft grays, pearls, 
wood colors, with innumerable others of such a variety of 
shades and tints, that it is impossible either to name or de- 
scribe them. 

Sacques are cut long and narrow, to preserve the 
straight, slender appearance of the figure. 

Bonyets have still the high, narrow crown, and close- 
fitting front. 

Tue Harr is still dressed up high, but close to the head 
at the sides. For a plain style, the two braids falling low on 
the neck, and turned up at the sides, are worn again. This 
is a fashion of six or seven years ago, revived. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIO N8. 


Fia. 1.—Briovuss Dress or Buur AND GREEN Piarp CroTH, 
For A Youne Grret.—The skirt is untrimmed, and the waist 
is plaited, and made to come far down over the hips; a belt 
with long ends, which tie at the back, is laid in plaits in 
front; square sailor collar at the back, trimmed like the 
bottom of the waist, and belt with broad, blue braid. 

Fic. 1.—Bxovse Dress or Gray CASHMERE, FOR A LITTLE 
Gtrt.—The skirt is quite plain; the blouse waist laid in 
plaits, and cut larger at the back than in front; the collar, 
band around the waist, and trimming, is of dark-blue silk. 

Fie. 111.— Boy’s Costume or Borrir-Green Kersey- 
MERE.—The trousers are close-fitting at the knoes, the long 
jacket opens over a vest of the same pattern, and the roll- 
ing collar is of black silk. 

Fic. 1v.—Youne Grru’s Fawn-Ootornep Camen's Harn.— 
The under-skirt is untrimmed; the upper-skirt, pointed 
basque, and cuffs, are ornamented with a bias band of dark- 
brown and fawn-colored plaid silk. 

Fria, v.—Litti.e Boy's Dress or Two SHapes or Bive 
Piarp Casumzrs.—The front is perfectly plain; the waist 
at the back is elongated, and plain at tho sido; in the middlo 
it is plaited; the short skirt at the back is in very fuil 
plaits; square sailor collar, and cuffs of tho cashmere; 
broad, dark-blue ribbon sash. 


See es 





